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BEAUTY EVERYWHERE. 





BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
He who wanders widest, lifts 
No more of beauty’s jealous veil 
Than he who from his doorway sees 
The miracle of flowers and trees. 


-_-—- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Our Nevada correspondent, under date 
of Nov. 19, says that press despatches 
announce that the Supreme Court of Idaho 
has declared the Woman Suffrage Amend- 
ment carried. We hope the news will 
prove authentic, and are awaiting de- 
spatches from Boise City. 





-_--_ -_——_—_— 


The Boston Free Silver Municipal Con- 
vention nominated three women as mem- 
bers of the School Committee, viz.: Mrs. 
Emily A. Fifield, Mrs. Josephine St. P. 
Ruffin, and Miss Edith M. Howes. 





The National Farmers’ Congress, re- 
cently held at Indianapolis, Ind., adopted 
a resolution recommending an amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution granting 
suffrage to women. 





-_--_ — 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of 
the Oregon State Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion was held in Portland on Nov. 24 


and 25. 
-_-“-_- 





The Boston women voters call atten- 
tion to the alleged connivance of the 
chairman of the Boston School Board in 
the granting of two liquor licenses in 
illegal proximity to schoolhouses. If 
the charge is sustained, this member 
should be remanded to private life. 


— -_--_ 

Let every registered woman voter be on 
hand at the polls on election day. 

le —— 

On another page we publish an_ inter- 
esting account of a visit by members of 
the Free Kindergarten Association for 
Colored Children, in New York, to the 
home of Mrs. Henry Villard, the daughter 
of William Lloyd Garrison, at Dobbs’ 
Ferry, on the Hudson River. The Kinder- 
garten was established through the efforts 
of Mrs. Luey Gibbons Morse, the daugh- 
ter of James 8S. and Abby Hopper Gibbons, 
well known to abolitionists for noble ser- 
vice in the anti-slavery cause. Mrs. Morse 
is also the granddaughter of the memor- 
able Friend, Isaac T. Hopper, whose mem- 
ory is perpetuated in his biography, writ- 
ten by Lydia Maria Child. Mrs. Morse 
inherits the philanthropic impulses of her 
family, and is ever active in unselfish 
work. Her anti-slavery novel, ‘‘Rachel 
Stanwood,” published by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., is a graphic description of life 
in an anti-slavery household in the days of 
trial. The book preserves not only the 
Spirited events of the ante-bellum days, 


| but also the atmosphere of that time of 
| moral ferment. Associated with Mrs. 
| Morse in the management of the Kinder- 
| garten are Mrs. Edward Curtis and Mrs. 
| Francis C. Barlow, the daughter of Francis 
| George Shaw. Miss H. Cordelia Ray, the 
| 


writer of the article to which we call at- 
tention, is the daughter of a colored 
preacher, well known to the father of 
Mrs. Villard. 


dl —- 


LETTER FROM GLADSTONE. 


New York, Novy. 21, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Your readers may be interested in 
the following letter which we have 
just received from the Rt. Hon. Wm. 
i. Gladstone, showing his strong ap- 
proval of the part which America is 
taking in the relief of the sufferers in 
Turkey, his deep feeling upon the present 
condition of the Armenian question, and 
the delusiveness of the promises with 
which the Sultan is again trying to appease 
the civilized world: 

OF 


cory LETTER OF RYT, HON, W. E, 


GLADSTONE. 
F, D. GREENE, Esq., 
Sec. National Armenian Relief Com., 
63 Bible House, New York. 

Dear Sir: 1 rejoice that the great and 
bountiful people of your country are 
endeavoring, through the Relief Fund, to 
mitigate, as far as they can, some of the 
consequences of the conduct of the Great 
Assassin. 

This is something, not much, For 
Europe and civilization still remain under 
the disgraceful reprvach of having coldly 
tolerated a series of outrages perhaps the 
most monstrous known to history; and 
according to the latest accounts one of the 
Powers seems, after the innumerable false- 
hoods of the Sultan, still to accept his 
trivial and worthless assurances, and even 
to be flattered by them. 


and I have the honor to remain, 
Yours very faithfully, 
(Signed) W. E. GLADSTONE. 








—> 


LADIES’ PHYSIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Fripay, Noy. 20, 1806. 

The Ladies’ Physiological Institute gave 
a reception to Mr. and Mrs. George F. 
Spaulding and their daughter Elsie, at 
Wesleyan Hall, Boston, at the monthly 
sociable, from four to six o’clock. M1. and 
Mrs. Spaulding and family have just re- 
turned from a six months’ tour abroad 
with the Raymond Party. The Dorchester 
Ladies’ Quartette rendered sweet music, 
and a spirited and appropriate reading 
was given by Miss Mabel Snow, of Hyde 
Park, also a member of the L. P. I. Coffee 
and cake were served to about one hnn- 
dred. 

Mrs. R. H. Richards, of the Institute of 
Technology, preceded the reception with 
a valuable paper on “Comparative Value 
of Foods.”’ 

On December 10, Miss Alla W. Foster, 
of the Girls’ High School, will speak on 
“Need of Higher Manual Training for 
Girls.””, On December 17, Dr. P. P. Field 
will lecture on ‘‘The Eye,”’ illustrated with 
stereopticon. Tickets, $1 for the year. 

L. Frances Bascock, Rec. Sec. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 

‘Festal Days in Foreign Lands’ was 
the subject of a very interesting lecture 
delivered by Miss Maria E. Spare, at the 
Fortnightly Meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association held at the 
headquarters, No.3 Park Street, last Tues- 
day afternoon, Nov. 24. Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney presided. 

Miss Spare, a teacher in the English 
High School at Cambridge, witnessed 
these various festivities during a holiday 
tour in Europe. 

She described the Christmas, New Year 
and Luther celebrations in Germany, the 
garden féte at Dresden, the Queen’s 
jubilee in England, the Fourteenth of 
July in France, distribution of prizes at 
the Sorbonne, day of the assumption of 
the virgin at Bordeaux, and the festival of 
St. Lawrence at the Escorial. 








-_o- 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE NOTES. 

Radcliffe College has added the past 
year two new buildings to those already 
owned on Mason and Garden Streets, to 
accommodate the steady increase in the 
number of students. The total number 
of students this year is 353, 144 specials, 
and 33 graduates. 

Radcliffe library at present contains 





To your good work I wish heartily well, | 





9,650 volumes, and occupies five rooms on 
the upper floor of Fay House, besides the 
library proper. 1,600 to 1,700 volumes were 
added last year, partly by gifts and partly 
bought with the college appropriation 
fund. A recent valued gift is Sargent’s 
“Sylva of North America,’ from Mr. F. W. 
Peabody. 

There is a room set aside for women in 
the Harvard Library which any Radcliffe 
student may use. This privilege, however, 
is seldom taken advantage of, for any book 
not reserved by Harvard College can be 
ordered for the use of Radcliffe students 
through Miss Farley, Radcliffe’s efficient 
and patient librarian. The Boston and 
Cambridge libraries also furnish addi- 
tional reading facilities, as is well-known. 

Radcliffe’s clubs number about a dozen. 
They include subjects philanthropic, ath- 
letic, scientific, and social. 

The special organization fills a long-felt 
want in college life. The annual recep- 
tion given by the “Old Specials’’ to the 
‘New Specials’ is a source of untold 
pleasure to the new girls, who feel at first 
that they belong nowhere in particular. 

The most popular organization in Rad- 
cliffe is the Idler. It is purely social in its 
nature. Twice a year the members invite 
their friends to meet with them at Fay 
House. ‘The first reception was given by 
the Idler to its friends, Nov. 27, 1896, at 
Fay House. ALICE ROGERS MOORE. 


“UNDER THE CHOOKIE.” 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Here is something too good to be buried 
among the drift of dispatches in the daily 
press. The political newspapers of the 
past week tell this story: 

MARKED UNDER THE ROOSTER, 

Wellsville, O., Nov. 15.—At the recent 
election the Democratic vote in the Fourth 


ward of this city showed an increase 
of twenty votes over what the Demo- 
cratic committee expected. The ward 


was gone carefully over, but the twenty 
persons who voted for Bryan could not be 
found. ‘The enigma has just been solved. 
It seems that the Republicans, after hay- 
ing a party of twenty Italians naturalized, 
instructed them to make their mark under 
the eagle. The Italians, not knowing the 
difference between an eagle and a rooster, 
made their mark under the rooster. The 
Republican committeeman almost dropped 
dead when gleefully informed by the 
leader of the Italian party that they had 
mnmade their marks ‘‘under the chookie.”’ 
The story has been carefully suppressed 
since election, and only leaked out yes- 
terday. 

Is it not enough to arouse the indigna- 
tion of all patriotic, intelligent women 
that these ignorant foreigners, who can- 
not discriminate between a rooster and 
an eagle, to say nothing about an intelli- 
gent understanding of the issues at stake, 
can vote, and native-born, educated 
women are disfranchised and compelled to 
submit to the rule of such voters ‘*Under 
the chookie.’”” No wonder Uncle Sam is 
very sick! HELEN M. GouGanr. 


=_-- 


SOME CHRISTMAS HINTS. 





What have woman suffrage and Christ- 
mas gifts to do with each other? you per- 
haps ask. Just this—that if you really 
believe in the right of woman’s claim to 
enfranchisement, you will gladly use 
every chance to help the organization 
which is working so hard toward this end. 

When you are considering what gifts 
shall carry your Christmas greetings to 
your women friends, do not forget that a 
stick pin is always a nice reminder of the 
season of gifts, and that our suffrage 
badge, the little sunflower with its gilded 
jeaves and suggestive ‘‘1848”’ in gold on 
its brown centre, has been much admired, 
even by many who do not like most 
badges. You know its cost, just an even 
dollar, including postage. 

Everybody writes letters, and a box of 
our stationery at thirty cents (postage in- 
cluded) makes an inexpensive but useful 
and pretty gift. Its design is like the 
stick pin, and bears in addition the motto, 
“Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

There is no nicer gift at twenty-five 
cents for a person interested in our pio- 
neers, than a good photograph of one of 
them. We have those of Mrs. Stanton, 
Mrs. Stone, Miss Anthony and Rev. Anna 
Shaw always on hand, and can get others 
if called for. The price mentioned in- 
cludes postage, of course. 

And last, but by no means least, comes 
our 1897 calendar. Last year it was a dis- 
appointment to many of us, yet two thou- 
sand of them were sold. This year it is 





so pretty and desirable that we have ven- 
tured to order double that quantity, and 
trust that there will be calls for them 
They consist of six sheets of yellow-tinted 
cardboard, each printed on both sides, 
each side bearing a month’s calendar sur- 
mounted by a portrait surrounded by a 
very daintily drawn design of suntlowers 
—the whole printed in a pretty brown and 
put together with a yellow silk cord, so 
that the cards can be turned at the begin- 
ning of each month. The portraits (under 
each of which is a quotation from the 
original of the picture) are six men, Gar- 
rison, Phillips, Blackwell, Whittier, Cur- 
tis and Emerson; and six women, Mes- 
dames Mott, Stanton, Anthony, Stone, 
Howe and Stowe. We hope many cal- 
endars will be purchased to be sent as 
Christmas cards. We include a large 
envelope for each, even where a number 
are ordered to one address. Cost for each 
calendar, including postage, is twenty-five 
cents. RACHEL Fosrer AVERY, 
Cor. Sec. N. A. W. 8. A. 
National Headquarters, 1341 Arch St., Phil. 


-_--— 


CHIVALROUS MR. FIELDS. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps,in her new book, 
“Chapters from a Life,”’ pays the follow- 
ing just tribute to James T. Fields: 

“Mr. Fields was a man of marked chiv- 
alry of nature, and, at a time when it was 
not fashionable to help the movements 
for the elevation of women, his sympathy 
was distinct, fearless and faithful. Ina 
few instances, we knew and he knew that 
this fact deprived him of the possession of 
certain public honors which would other- 
wise have been offered to him. 

‘He advocated the political advance- 
ment of our sex, co-education, and kindred 
movements, without any of that apologetic 
murmur so common among the half- 
hearted or the timid. His fastidious and 
cultivated literary taste was sensitive to 
the position of women in letters. He was 
incapable of that literary snobbishness 
which undervalues a woman’s work be- 
cause it is a woman’s. A certain publish- 
ing enterprise which threatened to treat 
of eminent men came to his notice. He 
quickly said, “The time has gone by for 
that! Men and women! Men and women!’”’ 





BERTRAND RUSSELL AT BRYN MAWR. 

At a meeting of the Graduate Club of 
Bryn Mawr College held on Saturday 
evening, Nov. 21, the formal address was 
delivered by Mr. Bertrand Russell, Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge, who 
treated the subject, “Socialism as the 
Consummation of Individual Liberty,’’ 
with great clearness and skill. Very 
briefly recounted, this is what he said: 


Individual liberty is the sum and sub- 
stance of the political ideal. Liberty 
does not mean, however, independence of 
the State, but harmony with the environ- 
ment; it means the power of attaining, 
unhindered, the objects we desire. The 
politician may increase individual liberty 
in two ways: either by conforming the 
environment to existing desires, or by 
altering it so as to change the existing 
desires into desires more harmonions 
inter se. The latter method involves 
State action, and yet is calculated to in- 
crease individual liberty. Such State 
action as increases individual liberty is 
Socialism. 

Defining freedom as the power of at- 
taining one’s desires, it appears that two 
people who desire each to obtain an ad- 
vantage over the other cannot both be 
free, for one at least must fail. Thus free 
competition is a condition in which none 
but the successful few are free. The only 
way to increase freedom in this sphere is 
to make one man’s wealth dependent, not 
on another’s poverty, but on another's 
wealth; and this Socialism would do. 

There are three ways in which State 
action may increase individual liberty: 
(1) by providing means for satisfying de- 
sires which it is no one’s interest in par- 
ticular to satisfy—e. y., free education; 
(2) by forbidding acts which it is for every 
one’s interest to have undone, but which 
competition forces all to do if some do 
them—e. y., early closing of shops; (3) by 
so changing the environment as to make 
different people's interests more har- 
monious with each other—e. g., the substi- 
tution of State ownership of railways for 
private competition. 

All these ways of increasing individual 
liberty are Socialistic, and freedom has 
always been the ideal of Socialists. Ger- 
man Social Democracy descends, through 
Marx, from the English Socialists of 1820- 
1840, whose premises were those of Rous- 
seau, Bentham and Richardo—i. e¢., the 
individualist doctrines of the Rights of 
Man and the universal pursuit of self- 
interest. German and English Socialism 
alike, in accordance with this ancestry, 
advocate State action entirely on the 
ground that it is capable of increasing the 
freedom « f the individual. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. J. ELLEN Foster is soon coming 
East, and can accept invitations to address 
Women’s Clubs, Ladies’ Nights of Repub- 
lican Clubs on ‘*‘Women in Politics,” 
“The Silver Movement in the West,” etc. 
ete. 

Mrs. May Wricut SEWALL is coming 
to Boston to attend the Executive Session 
of the National Council, to be held the 
first week in December, and can accept 
invitations to speak before women’s clubs 
in this vicinity at that time. Her subjects 
are: Goethe’s Women, Culture, Domestic 
Effects of the Higher Education of Wom- 
en, Bologna, the Woman’s City, Margaret 
Fuller, Charles Kingsley, or A Great 
Preacher in a Great Pulpit, The Education 
of Girls, Woman’s Clubs and Club Wom- 
en, Organization in Modern Life, Recent 
Scandinavian Novelists, the Growth of 
the Nation, Domestic Legislation, Our 
Foreign Critics, Some Foreign Observa- 
tions, The Present Outlook, The Club the 
Successor to the Saloon. Mrs. Sewall’s 
address is 343 N. Pennsylvania Street, 
Indianapolis. 





Miss Bearrix Hoyt and Miss Brssiz 
Moore have won athletic honors in Amer- 
ica this year. The former was lady 
champion of golf and the latter of tennis. 
Miss Hoyt won her prize at the Morris- 
town, N. J., links, week before last, 
making eighteen holes in ninety-five 
strokes—a remarkably good score. She 
is a granddaughter of Salmon P. Chase, 
late Chief Justice of the United States, 
and is younger than any of her competi- 
tors, being only seventeen yeais of age. 
The Shinnecock Hills Golf Club sent her 
to Morristown as one of its represen- 
tatives. Miss Moore comes from Ridge- 
wood, N. J., and won her title as cham- 
pion at the Staten Island tournament a 
few weeks ago. She holds the champion- 
ship of New Jersey, the Middle States, 
and America; and the only competitor 
who has come near her score has been 
Miss Atkinson, of Canada. Miss Moore 
plays tennis much better than most men, 
and her strokes are given with great 
strength and accuracy. 


Miss ANITA HETHERINGTON HAGGERTY, 
one of the three young women recently 
appointed receivers by Justice McLean of 
the New York Supreme Court, has won 
honor in everything she has attempted. A 
graduate of Vassar, who later enjoyed 
the privilege of foreign travel and study, 
she took her LL. B. at the University Law 
School in 1895, ranking among the first 
ten in her class, received the degree of 
Master of Laws at the University com- 
mencement last spring, and was appointed 
by Chancellor McCracken and the Wo- 
man’s Legal Education Society as assist- 
ant lecturer for this year in the woman’s 
law class. Miss Haggerty has had valu- 
able experience in her profession for the 
past two years in the law office of Delancy 
Nicoll. She retains a fondness for music 
and art which have made her skilled in 
both. She is also a proficient linguist. 
Mrs. Werner, who, as Miss Titus, was the 
first woman to pass the examination for 
the bar in New York, and Miss Loew, 
who is also a graduate of the University 
Law School, are the other women re- 
ceivers appointed. 

Miss ELLEN Key, a Swedish lady, has 
attracted much attention in her native 
land by her efforts to ameliorate the con- 
dition of workingmen. Jointly with Dr. 
Anton Nystrém, she founded the Work- 
ingmen’s Institute of Sweden, which now 
owns a handsome building in Stockholm 
and branch establishments in all the pro- 
vincial towns. It has courses of lectures 
by the most distinguished literary and 
scientific authorities of the country, on 
historical, philosophical, scientific and 
literary subjects, adapted to the compre- 
hension of laboring men, who attend in 
large numbers. Swedish literature is the 
topic treated by Miss Key, who, in ad- 
dition to her philanthropic labors, has 
done literary work, publishing books, 
chiefly on sociological themes. One isa 
biography of Anne Charlotte Leffler, 
Duchess of Caianello, who is widely 
known through her sketch of the life of 
Sophie Kovalevsky. Miss Key is a sort of 
lay confessor of the working classes, who 
come in crowds every Sunday to her 
modest lodging to consult her on every 
possible question, from family tiffs to 
controversies about wages. She is a be- 
liever in Socialism for Sweden, but only 
as a transitional means to larger ends. 
She desires the enfranchisement of 
women. 
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NATIONAL ARMENIAN RELIEF COM- 
MITTEE. 


New York, Nov. 16, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

When, nearly a year ago, the National 
Armenian Relief Committee appealed for 
funds for our fellow Christians in Turkey, 
subjected to persecution and massacre, it 
was hoped that the work could be brought 
to a close in a few months. 

This hope was based, first on the feel- 
ing that the compassion and common 
sense of the Moslem rulers and population 
would cause a reaction against the policy, 
suicidal as well as murderous, that dic- 
tated the massacre of tens of thousands of 
Turkey’s most industrious, intelligent and 
peaceable subjects, because they were 
Christians, and because Europe was de- 
manding just and necessary reforms in 
their behalf. Jt was also believed that 
there was sufficient conscience in Chris- 
tendom and enough manhood in civiliza- 
tion to assert itself above national greed, 
jealousy and duplicity, and to compel the 
Powers to intervene in accordance with 
their plain treaty obligations. That such 
confidence was without foundation is 
proved by the relentless continuation of 
massacre and outrage, even in the Euro- 
pean capital of the Sultan, and by the un- 
interrupted conspiracy of inactivity on the 
part of the “Powers.” 

The United States Government, so far 
from having done anything in the interests 
of common humanity, has allowed a whole 
year to pass without securing a cent of 
indemnity or the arrest of asingle offender, 
in connection with the Harpoot outrage of 
Nov. 11, 1895, where even fifteen honored 
American citizens had their homes bom- 
barded, plundered and destroyed by the 
Turkish soldiers and mob, at a loss of 
$100,000, and great personal peril and in- 
sult. 

Emboldened by this immunity, and by 
the timid, vacillating and tardy policy of 
the United States, the Turkish Govern- 
ment is known to be making a deep and 
far-reaching plan for the expulsion of all 
American missionaries from the empire, 
and for breaking up their work of philan- 
thropy and education. For this work the 
Christian people of America have given 
during the last seventy years not less than 
ten million dollars, and five hundred of 
their noblest sons and daughters. It is 
high time that the country was aroused 
to the extreme peril which threatens the 
rights of our fellow citizens in Turkey— 
rights fortified both by long established 
recognition and by definite treaty stipula- 
tions. In view of these facts, let resolu- 
tions, petitions and personal letters not 
cease to be sent to the President and to 
members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, until such actionis taken 
as shall vindicate the honor of América, 
and safeguard the interests of her citi- 
zens. 

Such being the general situation and 
outlook, it is necessary to appeal again to 
the powerful aid of all Christian bodies to 
take up this cause, with a two-fold ob- 
ject: First, of arousing the conscience of 
the civilized world to such action as will 
purge, as far as possible, this disgrace 
from the records of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and make its recurrence forever im- 
possible; and, second, with the immediate 
and practical object of raising funds to 
continue the relief work, which has been 
the only redeeming feature of this black 
picture, and which has already saved the 
lives of thousands of widows and orphans, 
left utterly destitute and helpless by 
the murder of their fathers and broth- 
ers. 

It is the testimony of the 170 American 
missionaries throughout Turkey, of the 
foreign consuls, and of Miss Clara Barton 
and her Red Cross agents, who personally 
investigated tlie situation, that the suffer- 
ing and death by starvation and exposure 
during the coming severe Armenian win- 
ter will equal that of last year, unless the 
funds already sent be equalled by fresh 
contributions. 

After rendering great service to the 
cause, especially by overcoming Turkish 
suspicion and obstruction, Miss Barton 
has returned to America, not because the 
needs or facilities for relief are any less, 
but because she considers the work so 
thoroughly organized that her personal 
presence is no longer needed 

The distribution on the ground is in the 
hands of trustworthy American mission- 
aries and foreign consuls, whose salar es 
are all otherwise provided, and the de- 
tails and accuunts of the whole work are 
subject to the supervision of a strong and 
responsible International Committee in 
Constantinople, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Philip Currie, the British Ambas- 
sador. The work is carried on under the 
special protection of the British and other 
governments, and is not interfered with 
by the Turks. 

The money reaches the sufferers. It is 
often given in the form of bread or cheap 
clothing. In all practicable cases, a sys- 
tem of industrial relief is introduced, by 





which the people are furnished cotton, 
wool and other raw materials, which they 





are employed to work up into cloth and | 


various useful articles. By this means 
their labor is utilized, the money is made 


to go farther, and the self-respect of the 


people—a very large proportion of whom | 


had been in good circumstances—is pre- | 
| served, 


The Armenians appeal not simply to our 
pity, but to our sense of right. They have 
been most grievously sinned against. The 
Christian and civilized world is responsi- 
ble for the awful sufferings inflicted on 
them by their Mohammedan rulers simply 
because, after having responded to the 
spirit of the nineteenth century, they have 
been betrayed and abandoned by the na- 
tions who, at Berlin, in 1878, swore to 
secure for them ‘‘just and necessary re- 
forms.”’ 

Should order be restored under Euro- 
pean pressure, it will simply increase our 
opportunity and responsibility for reliev- 
ing tens of thousands to whom access has 
not yet been possible. The immediate 
need for funds to relieve the actual and 
appalling destitution during the coming 
winter cannot, therefore, be lessened by 
any possible political changes in Turkey, 
either for better or for worse. 

Literature for the use of speakers and 
leaflets for distribution at meetings or 
otherwise, will be gladly furnished on 
application to Rev. F. D. Greene, secretary, 
63 Bible House, New York City. Please 
mention size of audience or amount of 
literature desired. 

Funds should be sent Brown Bros, & Co., 
bankers, 59 Wall Street, New York, who are 
the authorized treasurers. No funds sent 
to Brown Bros. & Co. have been or will be 
used for any extravagant, impracticable 
or inexpedient schemes, but solely for the 
actual relief of the sufferers, and for put- 
ting them on their feet. 

The National Armenian Relief Com- 
mittee averted national disgrace by secur- 
ing the bonds necessary to prevent the 
exclusion, under the immigration laws, of 
the few hundred Armenian refugees who 
escaped from slaughter to our shores. It 
has, in coéperation with the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union and_ the 
salvation Army, been securing for them 
homes and employment. 

But proper care for this handful snatched 
as ‘brands from the burning’? should not 
fora moment relax the effort to save the 
tens of thousands, still in Turkey, whose 
lives hang from day to day on our generous 
support of the relief agencies on the 
ground. SpENCER TRASK, Chairman. 

FREDERICK D. GREENE, Sec. 


-_- 


A DAY WITH THE DAUGHTER OF WILLIAM 
LLOYD GARRISON. 


Saturday, Nov. 7, was a “red letter day” 
to the members of the Free Kindergarten 
Association for Colored Children, for then, 
in response to a cordial invitation from 
Mrs. Henry Villard, the daughter of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, name so dear to the 
race, they visited her home at Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y. In company with the genial 
president of the Association, Mrs. Morse, 
the ladies assembled at the Grand Cen- 
tral Depot, in New York City, where they 
experienced, even at the beginning of the 
journey, the generous hospitality of their 
hostess. They were met by Mr. Villard, 
the son of the family, who accompanied 
them to their destination. 

After a delightful drive from the station 
at Dobbs Ferry, we entered the gates 
leading to the residence, and were driven 
to a picturesque arbor, for a magnificent 
view of the surrounding country. At a 
turn in the road, the house, a beautiful 
commodious structure, appeared. It is 
situated on a great eminence, command- 
ing the storied Hudson, The grounds con- 
sist of one hundred and ten acres of finely 
wooded land; and everywhere, framed by 
the trees, are lovely pictures of hills, sky 
and river, delicate groupings of form and 
color. 

Our gracious hostess met us with a cor- 
dial greeting, making us truly welcome at 
Thorwood. Entering the house, our eyes 
fell upon the beautifully suggestive motto 
traced on stained glass: ‘‘Peace be unto 
this House!’ In the vestibule we saw a 
fine oil painting of ‘‘Herodias bearing the 
Head of John the Baptist; and bric-a- 
brac, curios and treasures of art attracted 
the attention on every hand. Among the 
last we noticed the stately Apollo Belvi- 
dere, Una and the Lion, sketches from 
the Parthenon, a painting of the grand 
Moorish architecture of the Alhambra, 
beautiful Nile scenes, and a striking group 
from Don Quixote; and hydrangeas, roses 
and chrysanthemums charmed us every- 
where. 

A unique feature of one room is a man- 
tel of Nubian marble, the tinting mainly 
a rich red. Some one, on being told it was 
Nubian marble, asked Mrs. Villard if she 
had chosen this mantel on account of her 
father’s affection for the African race! 
In the library is some fine wood carving by 


| 





a son of Bancroft, the historian, and bronze 
busts of Goethe, Lessing and other noted 
writers are ranged above the book-cases. 
A characteristic room occupied by one of 
the sons, held indications of college life, 


oars, various devices, and the nondescript | 


trifles that lend such zest to the under- 
graduate days. We saw a curious suit 


worn by the Harvard boys—apparently a | 


perfect Indian costume. 


On the second floor, from broad bay 


windows, one gains wonderful pictures of | 


the fine grounds and winding river. From 
the house, on sunny days, West Point and 
the Statue of Liberty can be seen without 
a field glass. The home is rich in family 
portraits, and we gazed tenderly on the 
picture of that noble champion of justice, 
William Lloyd Garrison. Here was the 
familiar countenance, there on canvas, 
again chiselled in marble, and as we gazed 
we wondered whether, during that mo- 
mentous moral conflict, the faintest possi- 
ble dream ever came to him that the race, 
for whom he sacrificed the noblest part of 
his existence, would ever be given one 
tithe of the recognition accorded them 
within the past two decades. 

The host, on account of slight indisposi- 


| tion, was unable to join in the pleasure of 


the day, but greeted the guests with 
beautiful courtesy. 

After the company had viewed the 
many artistic treasures, they repaired to 
the spacious dining-room, where a choice 
luncheon awaited them, and a delightful 
hour of conversation followed. Some of 
us, to whose infant days the names of 
Garrison, Phillips and Sumner were famil- 
iar as household words, felt a peculiar 
sacredness inthe atmosphere, as we talked 
lovingly with the daughter of Garrison, 
of the heroic deeds of her father, of that 
beautiful humanitarian spirit which lifted 
the anti-slavery workers far above the 
foibles and littlenesses of life into an al- 
most ideal realm of faith, heroism, and the 
lofty daring which defies defeat! 

Seated near was the sister of the la- 
mented Col. Shaw, whose noble consecra- 
tion to an oppressed race has enshrined 
him in the hearts of thousands and made 
his memory blessed. We felt transported 
in reminiscence to those days when glori- 
ous deeds were the inspiration of the 
hour. 

Our entire visit was a series of delight- 
ful surprises, and after luncheon the 
company, in groups of twos and threes, 
strolled leisurely through the spacious 
park, escorted by the son of the family, 
by a charming young lady who assisted 
our hostess in entertaining, and an inter- 
esting artist friend. The fallen leaves 
made a russet carpet for our feet, and 
through the vistas of the lofty trees we 
saw many ascene of Nature’s sketching. 
One bit of a glimpse of the river which 
looked a sapphire blue delicately veiled in 
haze was a poem in itself. The grounds 
reminded one of a beautiful forest with its 
depths and shadows. Was it the forest 
of Arden and could we look for Rosalind, 
and might not a pair of happy lovers wan- 
der with us that afternoon? The land- 
scape invited us, and as we strolled onward, 
one and then another enthusiastic ram- 
bler left her companions to pick up arichly 
tinted autumn leaf, a cone or feathery 
ferns. There was a magical something in 
the atmosphere which bore us for those 
hours above the everyday cares and 
troubles, making us like happy children, 
eager to seize the joy of the moment with 
the abandon which knows no weariness 
and laughs at fatigue. Were we indeed 
in fairyland, or was it rather an indefin- 
able association with a something grand 
and ennobling akin to the deeds of him 
whose name and memory were inefface- 
ably blended with our visit? 

Near a spring is a rustic arbor where a 
few of us sat for a while, others resting 
on the stones below. It is a picturesque 
spot; we almost fancied the nymphs 
might come shyly there to gaze at the 
intruders. We visited the conservatory 
filled with rare and beautiful plants; 
later we tried our skill in the bowling 
alley, where two of our number came 
away flushed with the glow of success. 

On our return from the grounds we 
listened to some fine music. A dreamy 
quiet pervaded the dainty music-room, 
with its exquisite tints, its rich hangings 
and lovely pictures, as our hostess ac- 
companied her son on the ’cello, and after- 
wards played a piano solo for our delight. 
The music accorded with the harmony of 
the whole visit, and seemed a fitting close 
to such a rare day. 

Before leaving, the guests were each 
presented with a bouquet of autumn 
flowers, and lingered a moment to bid 
farewell to the affable host. After the 
music a vote of thanks by one of the mem- 
bers of the Association, was tendered to 
our hostess, Mrs. Villard, whose gracious 
hospitality had made the day a golden spot 
in memory; and the party turned their 
steps homeward, far richer than they had 
come, in those nameless delights that so 
gladden existence. 

H. CorpDELIA Ray. 
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LITBRARY NOTICES. 
Rerorm. By Col. Ralph De Clairmont. 

An Essay on the Political, Financial and 

Social Condition of the United States, 

showing Dangers, Defects and Reme- 

dies. Boston: The Arena Co. 

Paper. 

To pass in review the institutions of the 
United States, pointing out their excel- 
lencies and shortcomings, and suggesting 
needed improvements, would be a. task 
which the wisest and most enlightened 
man would hesitate to undertake. He 
would certainly approach it with diffi- 
dence, and treat it with moderation and 
eandor. Such an undertaking would re- 
quire a judicial frame of mind anda 


the hearts of her Canadian neighbors and 
gave them her heart in return. This vol- 


| ume will be prized not only for its simple 


1896. | 


thorough knowledge of the country and | 


its institutions. 
of this shallow and pretentious treatise 
lacks all the needed qualifications. It is 
superficial and arrogant, so much so as 


Unfortunately the author | 


make it very tedious and unsatisfactory | 


reading—in fact it is a miracle of egotism. 
The condition of the people is represented 
as “downtrodden, poor, and shamefully 
treated working classes, considered by 
their self-styled superiors as no better 
than the pariahs of India.” We are told 
that ‘no man on earth can become the 
owner of a million dollars by fair, honor- 
able or legitimate means, except by in- 
heritance,”’ and accordingly that our rich 
men ‘go abroad to spend their plunder in 
foreign countries,’ or else the millionaire 
“sits in his office, figures and calculates 
and schemes and devises by what means, 
foul or fair, he can increase his pile.” 
This intelligent observer wants to prevent 
men from crowding into cities ‘*by local 
legislation of an exclusive tendency.”’ He 
proposes to ‘abolish the right to sell or 
otherwise dispose of God’s earth,’’ and 
would substitute a system of ‘‘government 
leases.”” Of ‘‘women’s rights’’ this sapient 
critic makes short work in a simple para- 
graph. He says: 

**We will allow women, in consideration 
of their physical weakness as compared 
with man, every possible privilege and 
courteous consideration, but women 


must remain in their proper sphere, 
which is the household and the home, 
not the office, the type - machine, 


the telegraph, the practice of medicine, 
and other scientific and business pur- 
suits, in which they are entirely out of 
place and unsex themselves. There are 
in this respect. as in every other, excep- 
tions to be made, but they should be few. 
The wrangiing and bragging about the 
‘rights of women’ is all bosh. Any 
woman who behaves herself properly and 
attends exclusively to the not very easy 
cares and management of her home and 
household, be it that of her husband, her 
parents, or her brothers, is entitled to all 
the rights and privileges her sex confers 
upon her in the natural course of things; 
those women that go beyond that sacred 
and time-honored sphere render them- 
selves subject to criticism, ridicule and 
often even contempt. We were present at 


the Woman’s Rights Congress held in 
Madison, Wis., in October, 1879, by 
invitation of Governor Smith, and 
enjoyed ‘the female oratory hugely, al- 
though the nonsense developed = on 
that occasion on the podium, made us 
feel pity for the deluded ladies in the 


midst of our hilarity. If our ladies desire 
absolute equality with and independence 
of man, let the champions of woman’s 
rights and their deluded sisters found a 
great woman’s State in some of our empty 
Territories, to the entire exclusion of the 


stronger sex, and try the experiment 
of independence. Although we write 


this in a bantering spirit, we are really in 
earnest and cannot help foreseeing the 
dangers of the pretended female emanci- 
pation and the consequent destruction of 
the family system, which has reigned 
uninterruptedly for thousands of years to 
the satisfaction of all concerned, It is 
fortunately but a certain and limited 
species of women who advocate emanci- 
pation; the immense majority are still all 
right.”’ 

But our philosopher is magnanimous, 
and having reduced the weaker sex to 
proper subserviency, he adds: 

“If woman’s proper sphere is in the 
household and the home, that does not 
imply that she should pass all her time at 
the wash-tub, the cooking-stove and the 
sewing machine. Many are so fortunate 
as to have one or more servants who per- 
form the rougher and more disagreeable 
parts of the domestic work; in that case 
the presiding lady of the house may take 
it easy, and her conscience remain all the 
more tranquil, as she renders material aid 
and assistance to her less fortunate sister 
by paying her wagesand giving her a 
home, things also to be much appreciated 
by these latter.”’ 

The above extracts from the 250 octavo 
pages of this expatriated Frenchman, 
whose forty years’ residence in America 
have not made him an American, will show 
the quality of his work. H. B. B. 


LEAVES FROM JULIANA HORATIA EwIN@’s 
“CANADA Home.’’ Gathered by Eliza- 
beth S. Tucker. Together with fac- 
similes of eight water-color drawings by 
Mrs. Ewing’s own hand. Boston: Rob- 
erts Bros. 1896. Price, $3. 


@The many friends of Mrs. Ewing in both 
hemispheres will read with pleasure these 
sketches of the happy two years she and 
her husband spent in Fredericton, New 
Brunswick. The quiet social life among 
kind and refined acquaintances who soon 
became cherished friends is very simply 
and pleasantly recalled. The cathedral 
and barracks, the trees and flowers. the 
flowing river, the dogs and the children, 
the canoe and the snow-shoes, the sleigh 
rides in the snowy winters, the love y 
autumn colors—all are associated with the 
singularly winning personality of the 
bright-minded young authoress who won 





beauty, but for the charming presence 
which it commemorates. H. B. B. 


THE STAR SAPPHIRE, 
Boston: 
$1.50. 
This is a temperance story of great 

power and intensity. The scene, the char- 

acters, and the surroundings are all Eng- 
lish, It is sternly realistic, monotonously 
sad and tragical, unrelieved by humor or 
fun, but illumined with religious idealism, 

Its descriptions are graphic and grim. If 

it serve as a warning to its readers 

against incurring the fate of the victim of 
alcoholism, it will serve a good purpose, 

If it suggest better managed hospitals, 

whose nurses aré treated like friendly 

assistants, with tastes and feelings to be 
considered, it will do good work. Some- 
thing is needed to overcome the stolid 
conservatism which, in England even 
more than in America, looks unmoved 
upon the horrors caused by liquor. As 

Canon Winterby well says: “Strike at 

drink, and you will find the other vices 

sheltering behind it.”’ H. B. B. 


By Mabel Collins, 
Roberts Brothers. 1896. Price, 


WoORKINGMEN AND THE CHURCHES, Sun- 
day Evening Sermons for the People. 
By Rev. Robert F. Coyle, D. D. Boston: 
The Arena Co. 1896. 

These discourses assume that ‘some 
new development of social organization is 
athand, The aggregation of great num- 
bers of men and women in cities; the 
growing disparity of fortune, of taste, and 
of sympathy, when combined with polit- 
ical institutions based upon manhood suf- 
frage, indicate combinations of dissatis- 
fied and needy people to better their con- 
dition by legislation or by bloodshed. 
Centralization, socialism and anarchism 
are growing. Popular discontent has al- 
ready manifested itself in strikes and in- 
surrections and even the farmers have 
formed an alliance against their political 
leaders. More then one-half of our entire 
population have withdrawn from churches. 
They have become hostile or indifferent 
to religion.” Dr. Coyle seeks to regain 
their sympathy by espousing their in- 
terests. He calis them to Jesus as a 
friend and brother of all who are weary 
and heavy-laden, as was the workingman 
of Galilee. H. B. B. 


THE DUKE AND THE HUMANITARIAN. A 
Satirical Story. By Libbie Israel Hollin- 
ger. Boston: The Arena Co. 1896- 
Paper. Price, 25 cents. 

A millionaire rolling in wealth, his 
beautiful spoiled daughter, a fortune hunt- 
ing Duke, a genial philanthropist, a schem- 
ing political orator, a popular prize-fighter, 
a radical reformer—all these are sur- 
rounded by an underworld of hungry, 
overworked, underpaid men, women and 
children denizens of ‘‘Black Row.’ The 
Duke marries the millionaire’s daughter 
and gambles away the property, the radi- 
cal reformer is convicted of throwing 
dynamite bombs and goes to the galleys. 
The remedy for all this misery and ruin is 
—anarchy. H. B. B. 
YEAR Book or tHe DEPARTMENT OF 

AGRICULTURE. 1895. 

Ever since 1849, when the report of the 
Department of Agriculture was first pub- 
lished as a separate volume, large editions 
have been issued annually for congres- 
sional distribution. At first 110.000 copies 
per year, in 1892 the annual distribution 
had increased to 500,000. Since 1895 the 
annual report will consist of two volumes 
annually. First, an executive and busi- 
hess report; second, papers specially 
suited to interest and instruct the farmers 
of the country An appendix and an index 
are added. The volume is a concise refer- 
ence book of useful agricultural informa- 
tion, which has cost in publication and 
distribution, $400,000. It abounds with 
various essays upon alkalis and manures, 
frosts and freezes, peas and pruning, grass- 
es, trees, insects, birds, bacteria, cheese, 
roads, fruits, nuts, freights, weather, 
meats, weeds, irrigation, lumber, ete. The 
field is as wide as the continent and as 
diversified as the climate. H. B. B. 
MESSAGE AND DOCUMENTS OF THE IN- 

TERIOR DEPARTMENT, Vol. 2. 

This great volume of 1,100 octavo pages 
of fine type is the annual report upon 
Indian affairs. Few people know the 
amount and complication of work devoted 
to these ‘‘wards of the nation,’? who are 
preserved from extermination and starva- 
tion with difficulty by our Government, 
which is trying to educate and civilize 
them, inspite of the hostility and jealousy 
of the frontier populations which hem 
them in. The Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners recommend to the Secretary of the 
Interior the passage of a bill punishing 
sellers of liquors to Indians with fine and 
imprisonment, placing the Indian service 
in the hands of non-partisan commis- 
sioners, making official tenure permanent, 
providing a competent superintendent of 
irrigation, a just and righteous gov- 
ernment, universal education, field ma- 
trons, regulation of leases, prohibition of 
land sales, and compensation for depre- 
dations, H. B. B. 

-=->- - 

Virginia V. Dodge, of Ohio, had the 
courage of her Republican convictions. 
She visited Denver, Oct. 27, with creden- 
tials from Mark Hanna, and held parlor- 
meetings of women voters in the interest 
of McKinley and Hobart. 


Mrs. Fanny B, Ames, State Factory 
Inspector, delivered an interesting address 
last week at the meeting of the Union for 
Industrial Progress, an organization com- 
posed of working women from the various 
shops, stores, and factories of Boston and 
vicinity. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. | 


THE GOLDEN CROWN. 


_ | 


BY ALICE BROWN, 


The two little sisters, Lilina and Elsa, | 
were as unlike as sisters could be. Both 
had golden hair and blue eyes, but Lilina’s | 
hair curled in shining rings, and Elsa’s 
locks were softly waving. Lilina’s eyes 
sparkled and flashed, and Elsa’s were 
steady and deep. Everybody expected 
great things of Lilina, because she had 
such a beautiful voice that the birds an- 
swered her singing, and sometimes hushed 
their own for shame. 

“She will be a great lady, some day,” 
said the village people, and the old pastor 
would bend his white head, adding, softly: | 

“Pray Heaven she becomes also a good 





woman!”’ 

Meantime, very little notice was taken 
of Elsa, because she was quiet as a little 
flower set in a place where the breeze 
never stirs; she did no wonderful things, | 
and while Lilina was rushing about in the 
wind, with her long hair floating back 
from her face, singing strange melodies 
that made the country people stop in their 
work to listen, she was quite likely to be 
sitting by her mother’s side, sewing a 
seam, or paring the potatoes for dinner. 


The mother herself was quite poor, and | * : ape : 
lighten it, but lay above it like a white 


worked very hard, but Lilina could not 
possibly stop dancing and singing long 
enough to help her. 

“Never mind, mother,’ she would cry, 
in her glad, clear voice. ‘It will all come 
out all right, for sometime I shall make 
a great fortune, and we will live like 
queens.”’ And the mother would forget 
her backache and headache for a moment, 
to kiss her and say fondly, 

“Bless the child! she is so bright and 
beautiful that it must be as she says.” 

Now, one fine summer night, the two 
little sisters were sitting on the doorstone, 
looking at the full moon and listening toa 
sad whippoorwill. 

‘See that star, Lilina!’’ said Elsa. ‘‘How 
white it is! Some of them are red, and 
some are blue, but this is white and the 
loveliest of all.”’ 

“Butit is so still and cold!” 
shivering. ‘‘I like the sun better, because 
he is hot and bright.”’ 

“T have loved this star a long time,” 
said Elsa. “I look forit every night when 
we go to bed, and [ try to keep awake to 
watch it. In the morning, lam sorry to 
have it gone.” 

“Oh, see! see!” cried Lilina, suddenly, 
“Down in the valley is another light, 
prettier than your star, See it dance, 
Elsa! It seems to beckon us. Come, we 
must follow it.’’ 

She sprang from her seat and ran down 
the path, holding out one hand to her 
sister, and though Elsa could not bear to 
follow, she loved Lilina too tenderly to 
let her go alone. 

“You must not she cried, ear- 
nestly. *‘Last night, mother told me about 
that light. She said it was the lantern of 
Will-o’-the-Wisp, and those who meet or 
follow him are very sorry. Strange, sad 
things happen to them.” 

“Oh, that never can be!” cried Lilina, 
still dancing on. ‘Such a beautiful light 
could never lead one to harm. Hurry! 
hurry, Elsa! we must find it!” 

She had taken Elsa’s hand, and now 
drew her on, singing as they went. Lilina 
always sang when she was doing something 
that pleased her, whether it was good or 
naughty. Down the road into the valley 
they hurried, one sister dancing and the 
other running to keep up, and just as they 
stopped to take breath under a great elm- 
tree, a tall woman rose up before them, as 
if she had come from the earth itself. She 
was wrapped ina dark mantle, and some 
of the folds were over her face. Stretch- 
ing out her arms, she barred the way, and 
for a moment the two children were sadly 
frightened. 

Lilina first gained courage to glance up 
at her, and having once done so, she 
whispered to Elsa: 

“Lam not afraid. It is the Wise Woman 
of the valley. My mother says she hurts 
no one, but that she tells every one the 
right road to take, to get what he desires.”’ 

“The right road for us is home again,”’ 
said Elsa. ‘‘Come, Lilina, come!’’ But 
though she tried to turn about and draw 
her sister after, they could not move. The 
power of the Wise Woman held them 
where they were. When Lilina under- 
stood that, she gathered courage to speak. 

‘*‘Wise Woman,” said she, ‘‘do you want 
to tell us something? I should dearly 
love to know what my life is going to be.” 

Then the Wise Woman spoke, and her 
voice was full of sweetness not to be heard 
even in Lilina’s singing. 

“You will live long,” 
of you will eat ashes. 
wear a golden crown.” 

‘Poor Elsa!’’ cried Lilina, and Elsa’s 
head drooped, because she knew it was of 
course she who must feed on ashes. No 
one was so likely to wear a crown of gold 
as Lilina. 


said Lilina, 
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she said, ‘‘and one 
The other will 
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“Now, turn about,’ said the Wise 
Woman, kindly, “and go home to your 
little white beds.”’ 

“But Will-o’-the-Wisp!’* said Lilina, 
eagerly. ‘‘His light is still dancing, and 
he has beckoned me many times since we 
have stood here.”’ 

“See,” said the Wise Woman, and she 
turned so that her shadow fell upon the 


home, and my shadow will cover him so 
that he cannot dance or beckon. Look 
down there! Do you still wish to go?” 

The shadow had grown and deepened 
so that it filled the whole valley; it blotted 
out the moving spark, and even the trees 
and brook. ‘The moonlight could not 


mist on black water. 
**Let us go back!” cried Lilina, terrified 
by the great darkness. “If | were down 


| in that black valley, I should die of fear.” 


The two children turned about, but be- 
fore they fled Elsa shyly lifted one corner 
of the Wise Woman’s robe and kissed it. 
There was something so sweet and safe in 
the woman’s presence that she would 
gladly have stayed with her all night, if it 
had not been for taking Lilina home. As 
she kissed the mantle, the Wise Woman put 
one soft white hand for a moment on her 
hair, and then the children turned and 
fled up the road, as if the terrible black- 
ness in the valley could run after them. 
Now, when they told their mother what 
had happened she was greatly frightened, 
and begged them to promise her never to 
when they saw Will-o’-the-Wisp 
beckoning. Elsa promised willingly, but 
Lilina only looked mischievous, and said: 

“Such a pretty light, and dancing so 
gay and fast! Oh, if the Wise Woman 
had not stopped us!” 


follow 


“She has done us a great good,” said 
the mother. ‘You cannot now guess how 
great. But oh, if she had not told my 
little Elsa that she would eat ashes! Even 
your golden crown, my singing-bird, will 
not make up for that.’’ After this, she 
treated Elsa more tenderly than ever, 
remembering that her life was to be sor- 
rowful, and Elsa’s sweet face grew serious 
every day. Still, she was glad it was she, 
and not Lilina, who must suffer, 

Now, Lilina never ceased longing to 
follow the Will-o’-the-Wisp, and dance 
with him on the green. She grew into 
the habit of looking for his light every 
night before she went to bed, and though 
she sometimes saw it, the thought of the 
Wise Woman’s black shadow gave her a 
dread of the valley, and she dared not 
follow. 

‘“‘But sometime,” thought she, ‘‘some- 
time I shall be old enough and brave 
enough, and then for one whole night 
Will-o’-the-Wisp and I will dance through 
the valley, and he shall whirl the faster 
for my songs.” 

So the years went on, until the sisters 
were children no longer, and though 
Lilina’s voice grew every day more beau- 
tiful, she had not yet found a chance to 
show the world how fine it was. She be- 
‘ame more and more discontented, and 
with her discontent grew a stronger de- 
sire to follow the dancing light. At length 
came a night when Will-o'-the-Wisp flashed 
and beckoned as he never had before, and 
she knew the time had come. So she rose 
from her bed, put on a white gown, and 
with bare feet stole out of the house, and 
into the road that led to the valley. The 
night was full of moonlight; the air was 
soft and fragrant. Afterwards it was re- 
membered that never so strange a night 
had been known, for from midnight till the 
first beams of dawn, a wonderful voice 
filled the valley with singing, and when 
the moonlight faded into dusk it died 
away. And Lilina did not come back. 
They sought for her everywhere, even 
through the marshes and in the brooks, 
but no shred of her clothing, no print of 
her delicate foot, was ever to be found. 

Elsa grieved bitterly for her sister, but 
she was young and strong, and could live. 
Her mother was tired and sad; she had 
seen too much sorrow to bear more, and 
though Elsa tended her lovingly for a 
year, she died, saying at the last: 

“If | were sure my daughter wore some- 
where her crown of gold, I could be con- 
tent not to see her; but you, my Elsa, 
who have been my treasure since she left 
me—you are to feed on ashes, and I shall 
not be by to help you.” 

Then Elsa’s heart was again sore fora 


| valley where the light was glimmering. ‘‘I | 
| shall stand here all night, unless you go | 





long time, but it came about that she 
married a good and honest man, and had 
two sweet daughters of her own to tend 
and love. Only then was she really happy, 


but there were gloomy nights when she | 


sat by the window looking at the star, and 
thinking sadly of her lost sister. The star 
alone gave her comfort; it had been her 
steadfast friend for many years. 

One summer twilight, as she sat at her 
door, awaiting its shining, and watching 
her two children playing together in the 
meadow, a woman, footsore and weary, 
dragged herself up to the gate. She was 
pallid, sad-eyed, and clothed in rags, but 
as soon as Elsa heard her sweet voice she 
knew whose it must be. 

“Lilina!’’ she said. with a great ery, and 
rushed down to open the gate, and take 
her sister in her arms. They shed hot 
tears, and did not speak, but Elsa could 
not sit down to realize her joy until she 
had bathed her sister’s weary feet, and 
given her food and clothing. Later, they 
sat together upon the doorstone, and after 
they had talked of many things, Elsa 
cried out: 

“[ have thought of nobody but you, 
and the children are still playing in the 
meadow, though it is long past their bed- 
time.” 


Then she called them, and the little 
creatures came hurrying fast. One of 


them ran to Lilina, and put her white 
arms about her neck, but the other came 
softly behind her mother, and dropped a 
wreath of yellow flowers on her head, 

“Tt is a buttercup crown,” said she, 
gleefully. ‘‘We made it for you.” 

The two women sat there a long time, 
each with a child in her arms, 

“Can you be happy with us, Lilina?’’ 
asked Elsa, at length, almost timidly, re- 
membering what Lilina had once desired. 

‘*Love like yours is the bread of life,’’ 
said Lilina. ‘I have long fed on ashes.,”’ 

Elsa rose, then, to take the children to 
their beds, and doing so, she put up her 
hand and, laughing, took off her crown of 
gold. As that happened, she started, and 
gave a cry of joy and surprise, for it 
seemed to her that, in the shade of a 
hawthorn bush, stood the Wise Woman, 
smiling at her. But as she looked more 
closely, face and figure faded away, and 
were seen no more. 
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HUMOROUS. 


‘‘A man may be drove to drink,’ said 
Officer McGobb, “but to git ’im away 
from it I find he has to be pulled.’’—Jn- 
dianapolis Journal. 


Filled the Bill. He—Will you marry 
me? She—No. He—Whom are you going 
to marry? She—I shall marry whom I 
please. IJe—Well—you please me!—Puck. 


Returned Tourist—Is Mr. Jones still 
paying attention to your daughter?” 


“Indeed, he isn’t paying her any atten- 
tion at all.” *‘Indeed, did he jilt her?” 
‘“*No, he married her.”’ 

There are few things more tantalizing to 
a man than to go home with something in 
his mind he wants toscold about, and find 
company there and be obliged to act 
agreeably.— Atchison Globe. 

“You say you are a good washer and 
ironer. How do you tell when the irons 
are too hot?” “How? By smelling the 
burning linen, mum, of course. What's 
my nose for? ’’—Philadelphia Times. 

Instructor in Latin—Miss B., of what 
was Ceres the goddess? Miss B.—She 
was the goddess of marriage. Instructor 
—Oh, no; of agriculture. Miss B. (look- 
ing perplexed) Why, I am sure my book 
says she was the goddess of husbandry. 


An exchange says that a lady who was 
looking about in a bric-a-brac shop with a 
view to purchasing something odd, noticed 
a quaint figure, the head and shoulders of 
which appeared above the counter. 

“What is that Japanese idol over there 
worth?” she inquired. 

The salesman’s reply was given in a 
subdued tone: 

“Worth about half a million, madam; 
it’s the proprietor.” 
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ARMENIAN POEMS. 


_Rendered into English Verse 
— 


| ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—PAiladel- 
phia Press. 

The poems are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 
; _I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
| Dr Cyrus Hamlin. 
You have done yh many of good literary work.— 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Journal. 

I have read with much pleasure your translations 
of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 
Prince Guy de Lisignan. 

I have read some of the poems et gag compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. The trans- 
lation is very faithful.—Dr. M/. S. Gabriel, editor of 
*Haik.”’ 


We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are grateful for this introduction to authors, some 
of whom have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—New York Journal. 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations. . . . 


hese verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- | 


ary capacity ot the race which produced them.—Con- 
gregationalist. 


Miss tlackwell has caught, we believe. the Armen- | 


ian literary spirit. \Whatever these poems may have 
been in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which che has clothed them.—Sos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

‘That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 1s 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight. shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—Bvston Transcript. 

The translator, reproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the elaine. has been remarkably success- 
ul in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poems from the literary 
stores of a long-suffering people.—Buffalo Commer- 
etal, 

A most interesting product of Armenian poetical 
genius... Itisa real service to let Americans and 

tnglishmen realize that the nation for whom we 
plead is a cultivated one, with not onlv a history, but 
a still living and productive literary power.—A‘%. 
Hon. James Bryce. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell's work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability.—Aoston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing unexpected beau- 
ties.... Itis apparent that the translator has not 
sacrificed the spirit. ‘he lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator’s venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Post. 

The great sympathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism 
love, religion. ‘The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Li/ian Whiting, in Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

‘These poems reveal as by a search-light the deepest 
gualities of the Armenian character. ihey show 
forth an ingrained heroism and an ardent aspiration 
worthy of the martyr people of this so-called Chris- 
tian century. No generous man or woman can read 
them without instinctively desiring to send help toa 
people capable of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 
tender.— Frances E. Willard. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
‘The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. ‘hese people 
are not, zs increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—JN. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘*Beautiful!”’ is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. ‘The soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wondertully profound gems of poetic liter- 
ature... . ‘Ihe work he been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/ti- 
more Methodist. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Cambridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their imagery. . . We 
can better understand the Song of Selsnen after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems, for they have 
been written in a land Gescleted by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—C/ristian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 
question) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 
Church last Wednesday ‘The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions ot the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most persistent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.’’ © 

‘The poems expressing the hopes, fears sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals © this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa- 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere eke, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—//artford Courant. 

‘The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hither- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry ; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of any country ; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meetin 
of a hterary society in Washington, D.C.: “I real 
on that occasion several of your beautifultranslations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meeting 
that evening was at the residence of Dr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
eae people in a new manner, along new 

ines. 
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Country Clouds and Sunshine. 

By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,’ “What they Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth. Illustrated with nearly 100 
half tones from photographs by the author. Cover 
design in gola and color, boxed, $2.5c. 


Protestantism. 
A Study in the Direction of Keligious Truth and 
Christian Unity. By Epwarp P. Usner, A. M,, 
LL. B. Cloth, $1.50. 


| 
The History of the Hutchinson Family. 
By lous WALLACE HUTCHINSON (11 ribe of Jesse), 
2dited by Charles E. Mann, with an introduction 
by Frederick Douglass Cloth; Illustrated; 2 vob 
umes; Crown $vo. Price $5.00. 


A [anual for China Painters. 
Being a Practical and Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Art of Painting China an Glass with Minera) 
Colors. By Mks. N. DIR. MONA CHESL 
With colored plates showing 138 mineral colors. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
Maria Mitchell. 
Life and Correspondence. By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL. With portraits; Cloth, $2.00. 


The Columbian Prize Charades. 
By HERBERT INGALLS, author of “The Bos- 
ton Charades.”’ Cloth, $1.00, 


Thoughts for the Peopie. 

Illustrating Man’s Keal Kelation Physica!ly, Polit- 
ically, Socially, and Rehgiously to the Universe of 
God; with Suggestions in Kegard to the Origin 
and Prevention of Sickness, Suffering and Pre- 
mature Death. By REUBEN GREENE, M.D. 
‘The result of fifty-six years of practical observa- 
tion and experience. 272 pages; (loth, $1.00. 


Gymnastics. 

\ Text-Book of the German-American Gymnastics 
Specially adapted to the Use of Jeachers and 
| Pupilsin Public and Private School-. Edited by 
| W.A. STECHER, Secretary of the Committee 
en Physical ‘Traming of the North American 
Gymnastic.U nion and publis! ed unc er the auspices 
Fully illustrated; Quarto; 





| of that A ssocietion, 
Cloth; Price $3.00. 
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Beneath Old Rooftrees. 

By ABRAM ENGLISH 
“History of Bedford,’ etc. 
trated, $1.50. 

The Mystery of Handwriting. 

A Handbook of Graphology Keiig a Main and 
Practical Guide to the Art of Interpretir g Charae- 
ter from Handwriting. by J. HAR NGTON 
KEENE, }"Grapho.”) Illustrated with autograph 
Writing of famous persons. Oblong; Quarto; 
Cloth. Attractive cover design by Gunn. Price $2. 


What They Say in New England. 

A_ book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions. Col- 
lected by CLINTON JOHNSON, author of 
“The New England Country,” etc. Illustrated, 
$1.25. 

Patmos, or the Unveiling. 

By REV. CHARLES BEECHER, author of 
“Spiritual Manifestations,’ ‘“*Kedeemer and Re- 
deemed,” ‘Eden ‘lableau,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

Blind Leaders of the Blind. 

The Romance of a Blind Lawyer. By JAMES R. 
COCKE, M. D., author of “Hypnotism,” ete. 
Cloth, with portrait of author, $1.50. 

All-over-the-World Library. Third Series. 

Four Young Explorers; or, Sight See- 

ing in the Tropics. 


4 
By OLIVER OPTIC. Cloth; Illustrated; Price 
$1.25. 


BROWN, author of 
Cloth; Fully illus- 


War of 1812 Series. 


Tecumseh’s Young Braves. 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Cioth; Illus- 
trated, $1.50. 
The Hazlewood Stories. 


The Rosebud Club. 

By GRACE LE BARON, Cloth; 
75 cents 

By Sophie May’s Sister. The Silver Gate Series. 


The Merry Five. 
By PENN. SHIRLEY. Uniform with “Young 
Master Kirke.”’ Illustrated, Price 75 cents. 
New Volume in the Blue and the Gray—On Land. 


On the Staff. 
By OLIVER OPTIC. Blue and gray cloth; Gold 
dies ; Illustrated; Price $1.50. 
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On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
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Home contributing best stories and poems. 
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SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘¢ An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

**To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 
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BOSTON BRANCH OF COLLEGE ALUMNZ. 


The annual meeting will be held Satur- 
day, Nov. 28, at 2.40 P. M., in the rooms of 
the College Club, Grundmann Studios, Clar- 
endon Street. The election of ofticers will 
be held at this meeting, and annual fees will 
be payable then. A plan will be considered 
for raising the yearly dues to 81.50, and dis- 
pensing with the collection of further money 
for the Fellowship Fund. 

Brief reports of the recent meeting of the 
General Association of Collegiate Alumni 
at Providence will be given. 

Miss Margaret Maltby, Ph.D., Goettingen, 
Fellow of the A. C. A. in 18%, will give 
“Some Observations upon Educational Op- 
portunities for Women in Germany.”’ 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer will present 
the subject of ‘Domestic Service.’’ A dis- 
cussion will follow concerning the advisa- 
bihty of a scientific investigation of this 
problem by our branch of the alumnie. 

At theadjournment of the meeting tea will 
be served by courtesy of the College Club. 

Louise Hamirron Murpock, Sec. 

Nov, 21, 1806. 74 Huntington Avenue. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA ANNUAL MEETING. 





The annual Convention of South Dakota 
Equal Suffrage Association will be held at 
Salem, Dec. Sand 4. Plans are being made 
fora profitable and interesting Convention. 

ANNA R. Simmons. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


The public are cordially invited to be pres- 
ent at the meetings of the National Council 
of Women of the United States, to be heldin 
the Young Men’s Christian Association Hall, 
corner of Boylston and Berkeley Streets, 
Boston, Mass. Morning meetings, {00 A, 
M., December 3 and 4; evening meeting, 
7.45 P.M., December 4. 

At the first meeting, the work of the Na- 
tional organizations composing the Council 
will be presented by the presidents and 
delegates. 

The second meeting will be given to the 
consideration of Local Councils, and of the 





| 


| 
| 





| changed 


work of the Standing Committees on Domes- | 


tie Seience, Divorce Reform, lmproved 

Dress, Patriotic Lnstruction, and Equal Pay 

for Equal Work. 
The third session 


will be devoted to the 


General Departments of the Council, includ. | 


ing the Home, Foreign Relations, Religion, 
Social Economics, Moral Keform, Art, Liter- 
ature, ete. 

Among the speakers expected are Frances 
E. Willard, May Wright Sewall, ex-presi- 
dents of the Council; Susan B. Anthony 
Clara Barton, Rachel Poster Avery, J. Ellen 
Foster, Helen H. Gardener, Kate Brownlee 
Sherwood, Helen Campbell, and others. 

Mary Lowe Dickinson, President. 
Lovisk BARNUM Robpptins, Cor. Sec. 
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EXECUTIVE MEETING NATIUNAL COUN- 
CIL OF WOMEN. 





Public Sessions Association Hall, Boylston and 
Berkeley Streets, Boston, December 3 and 4, 1896 
OFFICERS OF THE COUNCII 

MARY Lowe Dickinson, /esident 

Rev. ANNA HOWARD SuAW, | ice-President 

LOUISE BARNUM ROBBINS, Corresponding Se 

EMELINE BURLINGAME CHENEY, Jsf Kec. Sec. 

HELEN FINLAY BRISTOL, 2d Aec. See 

HANNAH J. BAILEY, /?easurer. 

First Business Meeting Executive Comittee, 
Hotel Vendome, Wednesday, December 2, 2.30 P.M. 
PROGRAM 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 3, 9.30 A. M. 
Opening Exercises, Greetings and Presentations 
National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Susan B. Anthony, President, Alice Stone 

Blackwell, Rachel Foster Avery 

National Woman's Christian Temperance Un 
ion, Frances E. Willard, President, Miss C. R. 
Wendell, Susan S. Fessenden. 

National Free Baptist Woman's Missionary So 
ciety, Mary A. Davis, President, Mrs. S$. A. Porter. 

Illinois Industrial School for Girls, Mrs. M. R 
M. Wallace, President 

National Woman's Relief Society, Zina D. H. 
Young, President. 

Wimodaughsis, Anna M. Hamilton, 
Kate Tannatt Woods. 

Young Ladies’ National Mutual Improvement 
Association, Elmina 8. Taylor, President 

National Christian League for Promotion of 
Social Purity, Elizabeth B. Grannis, President, 
Marie Merrick. 

Universal Peace 
Representative. 

Woman's Republican Association of the United 
States, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, President, Emily Ss. 
Chace, 

National Association of Loyal Women of Ameri 
can Liberty, Mrs. I. C. Manchester, President, 
Mrs. KE. D. Copeland 

Woman's Relief Corps, Auxiliary Grand Army 
Republic, Agnes Hitt, President, Mrs. Emma R. 
Wallace 

National Association of Women Stenographers, 
Netta G. McLaughlin, President, Harriet A. 
Shinn. 

National Council of Jewish Women, Mrs. H. 
Solomon, President, Sadie American 

American Anti-Vivisection Society, Caroline 
Earl White, Representative, Mary A. Lovell. 

Florence Crittenton Missions, Kate Waller Bar- 
rett, Representative, Mrs. A. I. Prindle. : 

Supreme Hive Ladies of the Maccabees, Lillian 
M. Hollister, President, Bina M. West. 


President, 


Union, Rev. Amanda Deyo, 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 4, 9.30 A.M. 
WORK OF DEPARTMENTS. 

LocaL CounciILs.—Indianapolis, Flora Wulsch 
ner, President; Quincy, IIL, Dr. Abby Fox Rooney, 
President; Portland, Me., Margaret T. W. Merrill, 
Mrs. Geo. M. Hunt : - 

STANDING COMMITTEES. — Domestic Science, 
Mrs. Helen Campbell, chairman; Divorce Re 
form, Helen H. Gardener, chairman; Equal Pay 
for Equal Work, Mary Desha, chairman; Patri- 
otic Instruction, Kate Brownlee Sherwood, Chair- 
man; Illustrative Exercises, Flag Drill, etc., 
conducted by Lue Stuart Wadsworth; Dress, 
Mrs. Annie White Johnson, chairman. 

FRIDAY. DECEMBER 4, 7.45 P.M. 

Greetings from Her Excellency, the Countess 
of Aberdeen, President International Council of 
Women. 

National Council of Canada, Mrs. Willoughby 
Cummings, Corresponding Secretary. 

Address, Expansion of the Council Idea Abroad 
(Councils of Germany, England, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Belgium, New Zealand and New 
South Wales), May Wright Sewall, Secretary 
Department Foreign Relations, Vice-President-at- 
Large of the International Council. 





Address, The Golden Rule and the Golden Age, 


Frances E. Willard, President World's and Na- 
tional W.C. T. U. 

Address, Woman's Progress and Human Prog- 
ress, J. Ellen Foster, President Woman's Repub- 
lican Association 

Department of Art and Literature, Frances E. 
Bagley, Secretary. 

Department of Moral Reform, Lillian M. N 
Stevens, Secretary 

Department of Social 
Charles Davis, Secretary. 

Department of the Home, Rachel Foster Avery, 
secretary. 

Address, Education in Citizenship, Kate Brown 
lee Sherwood 

Department of Religion, Mary Newbury Adams 


Kconomics, Isabella 


| Secretary 


Address, Religious Progress as influenced by 
Woman, Rev. Anna Shaw. 

Hore.s giving reduced rates are:— The Ven 
dome, $3.50§ per day, double room; $4.00, single 
room; American plan. Copley Square, $3.50 per 
day. Bellevue, $1.50 per day. double room; $2.00 
single room; Kuropean plan. Thorndike, $r.oco 
to $3.00 per day; European plan. Adams, $1.50 to 
$4.00 per day; European plan 

All persons interested are cordially invited to 
be present 

- -_—-_ 


CRIME, PAUPERISM AND INSANITY. 

The Massachusetts Legislature of 1894 
ordered the Bureau of Statistics of Labor 
to make a thorough personal investigation 
of the relation of the liquor traftie to 
pauperism, crime and insanity. ‘The col- 
lection of information occupied the year 
closing August, 1895. Horace G. Wadlin, 
chief of the Bureau, has just published the 
results, summarized as follows: 

1. Of all convictions for crime, 
sases out of every 100 were induced by 
intemperate habits; 66 out of every 100 
convictions were for drunkenness. Of all 
adults convicted of crime, 96 out of every 
100 were “addicted to the use of liquor.”’ 

2. Fifty-three towns and cities licensed 
the sale of liquor, and showed 34,24 arrests 
for drunkenness per 1,000 of population; 
260 towns and cities refused to license, 
and showed only 9.94 such arrests per 
1,000 of population. For offences other 
than drunkenness in the license cities and 
22.54 of every 1,000 of 
in no-license cities and 


S82 


towns there were 
population, while 
towns there were 10,26 of every 1,000. 

3. Where the towns and cities 
from to 
rice versa, a corresponding change in the 
number of arrests resulted, Thus, in 
Haverhill, Lynn, Medford, Pittsfield, and 
Salem, under license, the monthly arrests 
averaged 81.63 in each 1,000 0f population: 


same 


license no license or 


under no license, 2650; in Lynn under 
license, 315; under no license, 117.63: in 
Medford under license, 20.12; under 
license, 13.95: in Pittsfield under license, 
93 in Salem 


no 


25; under no license, 36.75: 
under license, 140.50; under no license, 
29.055. 

It appears from the foregoing that more 
than three-fourths of all crimes directly 
result from the licensed sale of liquor, and 
cease when the sale is prohibited. 

In cases of insanity, it is harder to trace 
effects to causes, yet Mr, Wadlin finds 
that in 69 cases out of 100, one or both of 
the parents of the insane were intemper- 
ate; while 25 out of every 100 lunaties have 
themselves been intemperate. 

Of paupers, 75 of every 100 have been 
addic ed to the use of liquor. and nearly 
one-half of all paupers have had drunken 
parents. Thirty-nine of every 100 paupers 
attributed their pauperism to their own 
intemperate habits. 

If these figures had been compiled by a 
temperance society or by an advocate of 
prohibition,they would have seemed almost 
incredible. But in this case they are not 
gathered for a purpose. They are the 
scientific record of facts, ascertained by 
personal, oflicial investigation. It is diffi- 
cult to comprehend how any benevolent 
or just man can vote for license after 
studying these amazing figures. 

But it is said that we cannot induce a 
majority of men to look these facts in the 
face. Here in an argument for 
extending the suffrage to women. Women 
asarule do not drink, but are often the 
victims of drunken men. Women are the 
natural enemies of the liquor traftic. It 
is ‘the home versus the saloon.’ The ar- 
gument for woman suffrage may 
reduced to a syllogism thus: 

1. Human happiness will be promoted 


comes 


be 


by restricting the sale of liquor. 

2. Restriction will be promoted 
woman suffrage. 

3. Therefore, woman suffrage will pro- 
mote human happiness. Hi. B. B. 


by 


— —_-- 


THE ARMENIAN REFUGEES. 

There has been such a demand for 
Armenians as farm help that all those at 
the temporary home at 16 Waltham Street 
who were able and willing to do that kind 
of work have now found places. There 
are some still left who are fitted for domes- 
tic work. 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, president of the 
Maine W. C. T. U., found homes speedily 
for all her refugees, and is receiving en- 


couraging letters from the people to 
whom they went. One friend writes to 
her: “Our Armenian arrived safely. He 


seems very bright. If he is a representa- 
tive man, there will be no trouble about 
finding homes and work.” 

From Bangor they write: ‘‘We were glad 
our Armenians. They are fine 
The Y. M. C. A. Super- 


to see 
appearing men. 











intendent and others are greatly interested 
in them. We will take another, if you 
have any trouble about placing them.” 

From Rockland they wrote: “Our four 
Armenians arrived last night. We are 
greatly pleased with their appearance. 
No trouble about finding plenty of work 
for men like them.”’ This was followed 
by a telegram saying: 
ment for three more 
them Monday.” 

The officers of the Massachusetts W. C. 
7. U, 


Armenians. Send 


' 
just voted for suffrage who were not 
members of the California and Idaho 
, Woman Suffrage Associations. At the 


“We have employ- | 


also have pleasant letters from a 


number of the places to which their men 


We shall give extracts from 
A, oh 


were sent. 
some of these next week. 


— —_—-— 


BISHOP DOANE ON SUFFRAGE. 


Bishop Doane’s article against woman 
suffrage in the North American Reriew so 
bristles with misleading statements and 
actual errors of fact that it is hard to tell 
which to pick out for criticism. Only a 
few of the most glaring can be selected. 

Bishop Doane’s long argument to prove 
that the U. S. Constitution does not guar- 
antee suffrage to women may be passed 
over as irrelevant, since at present the 
Suffrage Associations are directing their ef- 
forts to getting the constitution amended. 

Bishop Doane says: ‘In Massachusetts, 
ninety-five per cent. of the population of 
the State declined it [woman suffrage] by 
a popular vote.’ The only popular vote 
ever taken on the subject in Massachu- 
setts was the so-called “referendum” of 
1895. By the census of 1895, the number 
of men qualified to register and vote in 
Massachusetts 561,699. Of these, 
186,976 voted against woman suffrage. Ac- 
cording to an anti-suffrage estimate, there 
were “at least 575,000 women” who could 
have registered and voted. Of these, only 
864 voted against woman suffrage. In 
other words, the total negative vote on 
woman suffrage than 
thirty-four per cent. of the men of the 
State, and less than one-sixth of one per 
low the Bishop of 


was 


comprised less 


cent. of the women. 
Albany can make it out that this was 
ninety-five per cent. of the population 
would puzzle the keenest mathematician. 
The aflirmative vote was 109,204. 
Doane thinks women ought not to 
because they might be moved by “senti- 
ment and feeling: ” 
frage is under consideration, the Bishop 
himself is evidently too much blinded by 


vote 


but when equal sut- 


sentiment and feeling to see figures clearly. 

Bishop Doane asserts, on the respectable 
authority of Vietoria Woodhull, that “in 
England the subject (of woman suffrage) 
has been dropped.’ The first petition 
for woman suffrage presented to the Brit- 
ish Parliament, in 1867, by 
only 1,499 women. The petition of 1873 
was signed by 11,000 women. The peti- 
tion brought before the members of the 
present Parliament was signed by 257,000 
women. This does not look as if interest 
in the subject were dropping off. 


Was signed 


Bishop Doane says that, ‘with an in- 

y which passes even 

ordinary feminine unreasoning,”’ the suf- 
fragists sent a deputation to ask for a 
suffrage plank from both the Republican 
and the Democratic National Conventions, 
But he sees nothing inconsistent in the 
fact that the ‘‘Antis’’ sent Mrs. W. W. 
Crannell to both the Republican and the 
Democratic Conventions to protest against 
asuffrage plank, Evidently, in the Bish- 
op’s estimation, sauce for the goose is not 
sauce for the gander, and there are two 
distinet standards of morals, one for suf- 
fragists, the other for opponents of suf- 
frage. Indeed, the Bishop highly com 
mends Mrs, Crannell, and solemnly avers: 


coherent inconsistency 


” 


Under God, it was due to her quiet. 
clear, strong, dignified presentation of the 
argument against woman suffrage that 
the plank proposed by Mrs. Blake was not 
introduced into the Republican platform; 
and that the whole thing was treated, in 
the Democratic Convention, with “a 
silence that was almost contemptuous.” 

To those who know the facts, this asser- 
tion is simply comic. Does Bishop Doane 
really suppose that a majority of the dele- 
gates at both the National 
were in favor of adopting a woman suf- 
frage plank before Mrs. Crannell went 
there? If so, what becomes of his elabo- 
rate effort to show that hardly anybody 
in woman suffrage, anyway? 
Delegates who were present at St. Louis 
say that Mrs. Crannell exerted about as 
much influence asa fly on the wall, and 
the same was doubtless the case at Chi- 


Conventions 


believes 


cago. 

Bishop Doane professes to give, from 
the WomAnN’s JOURNAL, statistics show- 
ing “the proportion of women suffragists 
to population.”’ The statistics given 
showed the proportion of paid-up mem- 
bers of the Suffrage Association to the 
population, which isa very different thing. 
Thus, in 1895, the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association and its branches had 
only about 1,100 paid-up members, but in 
that year, on the so-called ‘‘referendum,” 
101,204 persons in Massachusetts voted 
for woman suffrage. In California and 
Idaho, many thousands of persons have 


Bishop | 








time of the last New York Constitutional 
Convention, the New York State Woman 
Suffrage Association and its branches had 
only 1,600 members, but some 600,000 
persons petitioned the Constitutional Con- 
vention for woman suffrage. 

Of course, every one who believes in 
suffrage ought to join the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, but it is notorious that all do not. 
It would be as reasonable to reckon the 
number of persons who believe in civil 
service reform by the membership of the 
Civil Service Reform League. The num- 
ber of persons in the United states who 
have paid dues to any Anti-Suffrage Asso- 
ciation would be an infinitesimal fraction 
of the population, yet there are still in 
the United States a good many persons 
who do not believe in woman suffrage. 

Moreover, the New York Anti-Suffrage 
Association, of which Bishop Doane is the 
champion, has been organized for the 
avowed purpose of preventing a woman 
suffrage amendment from being submitted 
to the voters. If the ‘‘Antis’’ really be- 
lieved that there were only 1,600 suffrag- 
ists in New York State, they would just 
as soon have the question submitted to 
the voters as not. They object to its 
submission because they fear it might 
carry. This isa case where actions speak 
louder than words. A. 8. B. 

(To be continued.) 


-_—-=-— 


SARAH FREEMAN CLARKE. 

In the early part of this century a little 
girl was growing up in the pleasant coun- 
try town of Newton, Mass. Her child- 
hood was very happy. She was one of 
the favored cirele of children who called 


| Sarah left the 


James Freeman grandfather, and as her | 


brother, James Freeman Clarke, expressed 
it, ‘grew up under the constant droppings 
Pleasant pictures of that 
early home to the 
younger generations; the joyous out-of- 
door life; the lessons, where the kind 
grandfather took the part of teacher, 


ranging the sister and one or two brothers 


of his love.”’ 


have come down 


in a little class; the long drives to the old 
King’s Chapel in Boston, where the sane 
good grandfather officiated many years as 
pastor, and planted in the hearts of his 
hearers the seed that grew up into a reli- 
gion of faith, hope and love. 

Dr. was before his time in 
some respects. When he remodelled the 
King’s Chapel service in 1785, he left the 
word “obey”? out of the marriage service; 


Freem: 
reeman 


and when, in the haying season, he en- 
gaged haymakers, instead of giving them 
rum, as his neighbors did, he paid them 


extra, and provided as much as they could | SI 
| She 


drink of some innocent beverage—I think, 
molasses and water. 

When little Sarah w 
her experien 
was the periou . 
tresses, of duncers caps, and of customs as 
strange to this age of kindergartens as 
the habits of the South Islanders, 
She used to narrate, in after years, a scene 
of this period, where the cross schoolmis 
tress was storming ata little boy of four 
years old who had forgotten his lesson. 
‘*l can see him now,” she said, ‘‘with his 
large blue eyes full of tears, and the angr. 
teacher calling him ‘Sir Ignoramus.’”’ 
“Sir Ignoramus”’ lived to retrieve his char- 
acter, and to write ‘*The Rise of the Duteh 
Republic,’ and the ‘History of the United 
Netherlands’’—being no other than John 
Lothrop Motley. 

In her youth the Transcendental move- 
ment, which spread over New England, 


1ess agreeable. It 
scolding school-mis- 


Sea 


drew the more earnest and thoughtful 
young people into its charmed circle, 
Emerson, Margaret Fuller, the Haw- 


thornes, Peabodys, and others searcely 
less interesting and brilliant, brought a 
wondeyful new life into Boston society, 
and the friendships formed then lasted a 
lifetime. Emerson, who was looked upon 
with some suspicion and surprise by the 
conservative Boston element, was the ob 
ject of enthusiastic admiration to the 
young andardent. There is a letter extant 
written to her brother James in Kentucky, 
in which Sarah repeats from memory 
almost the whole of one of Emerson's 
early lectures. 

At this period of her life, Sarah was a 
shy, silent girl, seldom speaking in the 





its own sake, with no admixture of ambi- 
tion, and to such their profession is a 
source of pure delight. When over eighty 
years old she said, with some regret, ‘I 
cannot now do fine pen-and-ink drawings. 
But I can paint. still,” concluded 
cheerfully. 

In 1850 she had the pleasure of a jour 
ney to Europe with her brother William, 
with whom the tie of relationship and 
friendship had always been very close, 
and to this was added great sympathy of 
tastes and feelings. The brother returned 
after some months, but the sister re- 
mained in Rome, enjoying keenly all the 
treasures of art, history and nature, and 
the delightful society of friends new and 
old. She was sometimes heard to say, in 
later life, ‘I suppose, when people say 
they are homesick, they feel as I do, when 
[am away from Rome.”’ But her mother, 
who had been spending the time of her 
absence with her other children, missed 
her companion daughter, who was but 
eighteen years younger than herself; and 
charmed circle to travel 
alone from Rome to Milwaukee, and after 
about a year in America persuaded her 
mother to return with her to Italy. 

The next two winters were spent in the 


she 


little home on the Pincian, near the 
Spanish steps, and have given many 


delightful memories to her family and to 
other friends. Butone souvenir de voyage 
we will venture to relate. On this second 
journey to Italy, while in London, she 
was expecting a call from Mazzini, to 
whom she had a letter. Her mother was, 
however, apprehensive, and had no desire 
to be mixed up with Italian politics. 
‘Sarah, don’t have anything to do with 
that man,’? she implored. ‘You know 
we are going to Italy, and we shall get 
into trouble if you do.’ However, Maz- 
zini called, and the charm of his manner 
was so great that as soon as he was gone 
Mrs. Clarke said: *‘Sarah, don’t you think 
we could do something to help Mr. Maz- 
zini set up his revolution?” Their con- 
versation, it is needless to add, had not 
been about politics and revolutions, but 
about Margaret Fuller, and other matters. 

A foreign life did not suit her mother, 
and after years returned to 
America, Sarah following the next year. 
This was in 1856. 


two she 


It was twelve years before she again 


saw her beloved Rome, three years after 


| the death of the mother, whose main stay 


she had been so long. Anartist who does 


not give up everything to art is often 
called upon to sacrifice her own tastes, 
wishes and feelings. All of 
self-denial were met by her in so bright 


and sweet a spirit that ‘tno man saw her 


oceasions 


| fast,’ and probably few suspected how 


much self-sacrifice there was in her life. 


was one of the ‘cheerful givers” 


| whom God loves. 


o a real school, 


| places. 


| 


In 1868, after her mother’s death, she 
decided to return to Rome, and make her 
home there for an indefinite period. The 
changes that inevitably take place during 
twelve years, the death of old friends— 
among them the sculptor Crawford— 
made the first months somewhat sad. But 
she had the pleasure of renewing her in- 
timacy with her friends, Harriet Hosmer 
and Margaret Foley, both sculptors. 
Miss Hosmer and she had formerly spent 
a winter together in Rome, and to renew 
these old ties was a great pleasure. Her 
friend Helen Hunt, the poet, and one of 
her nieces, spent this winter with her; 
and by the next year she was pleasantly 
situated in an apartment on the Via 
Quattro Fontane, in the same 100ms with 
Miss Hosmer, and had resumed the fas- 
cinating life. In a quiet, informal way, 
her home became a centre where many a 
traveller enjoyed hospitality. 

In the spring and early summer of 1869 
a long-cherished plan was fulfilled ; she 
spent two months ina ‘‘Dantesque Tour,” 
following the footsteps of Dante through 
the North of Italy, and making a journal 
in his and abiding- 
Her niece was her companion on 
this journey. They passed through the 
towns of Assisi, Perugia, Florence, Venice, 
Pisa, Ravenna, Ferrara, Verona, Urbino, 
and had some especially interesting coun- 
try excursions, leaving the beaten track, 
and pursuing the traces of Dante to old 
convents remote from civilization in the 
centre of Italy: and travelling on horse- 


of sketches resorts 


| back where no vehicle could pass, over the 


brilliant *‘conversations’’ of Margaret Ful- | 


ler, but enjoying and appreciating all that 
went on around her. Indeed she shrank 
at tirst from Miss Fuller, being somewhat 
repelled by the decided and _ slightly 
aggressive manner of the latter. But 
Margaret knew her own by unerring in- 
stinct, and they became warm and true 
friends. 

Much of the happiness of her life came 
to her from her artistic pursuits. It was 
less common then than now for a young 
girl to choose painting as a profession, 
and give to it serious study. She had the 
great privilege of being the pupil of All- 
ston, who was to her the kindest of friends 
and teachers. Sarah Clarke loved art for 


hills and mountains of Tuscany. The 
convents were mostly disestablished, with 
one monk left in charge; picturesque, 
dirty, romantic and very lonely. The 


| great halls of Vallombrosa, where Milton 


visited Dante, were all deserted, and a 
little girl stepped forth to greet the travel- 
lers, looking like one of the elves in the 


| halls of the Huggermuggers. 


Her European life of this period lasted 
ten years, and during this time she spent 
a winter in Egypt with her friend, Mrs. 
Mitchell—another happy experience. But 
while her friends were glad to think that 
one dream of her life was fulfilled, and 
that she had a fixed home in Rome, they 
noticed that she had interests not artistic. 
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Special Sale 


OF 


* FUR CAPES. 





ASTRACHAN CAPES. 


30 inch, $25, worth $35. 
30 inch, $35, worth $50. 


30 inch, $28, worth $40. 
30 inch, $42, worth $58. 


WOOL SEAL CAPES. 


30 inch, $25, worth $37. 
30 inch, 


$35, 


30 inch, $28, worth $42. 


worth $55. 


ELECTRIC SEAL CAPES. 


30 inch, $23, worth $35. 
33 inch, $36, worth $50. 
36 inch, $41, worth $55. 


> 


worth $4 
worth $6 
worth $70. 


30 inch, $31, 
33 inch, $44, 
36 inch, $48, 


+ 


Seal and Persian Lamb Jackets at Very Low Prices. 


A Line of Winter Cloth Jackets, $6, $9 and $12. 


« 


~ Formerly $10, $15 and $18. * 





INTERNATIONAL FUR CO., 


39 and 41 Summer Street. 





Every one who was sick or in trouble 
found instantly at her side a good Samari- 
tan, ready to spend and be spent. One 
traveller after another returned from 
abroad and said eagerly to her New Eng- 
land relatives: “‘Oh, she was so good to us 
in Rome!’ (Perhaps adding, ‘‘When we 
had the Roman fever.’’?) Albano and Tivoli, 
olive-trees and ruins, might be dear to her, 
but illness and loneliness drew her like a 


magnet. 
Ten years she lived in Italy, making 
during that time one visit to America, 


and then, at seventy years old, her own 
country, where she still had four brothers 
living, drew her back to a home with her 


own family again. 


On her return to America she decided | 
| tender 


to make her permanent home in Marietta, 
Ga., avoiding the severity of the Northern 
climate, and having two brothers who, 
for the same reason, had settled there. 
Some of her friends feared that this would 
be a great change for her from the variety 
of her Roman life, with its agreeable soci- 
ety. But she fitted herself up a pleasant 
studio, made excursions for sketching 
purposes, spent many happy days in 
painting, and enjoyed visits from and to 
the brothers who lived at the North. But 
her special interest was in providing the 
little town of Marietta with a library. 
First she arranged a free lending library 
in a room annexed to her studio. But 
after a time, desiring to have a library 
building which would make the institu- 
tion permanent, she worked zealously for 
this object, and by the aid of kind friends, 
among whom was Mrs. Mary Hemenway, 
she had the pleasure of seeing the build- 
ing tinished and the arrangements com- 
pleted some years before her death, when 
she was over eighty years old 

It was noticeable in her that, with all 
the true artist feeling and devotion to her 
vocation, the wsthetic sense never crowded 
out the affections. Her mother’s welfare 
and happiness were always her first object; 
to this everything gave way. 
in age, her five brothers gathered about 
her as a centre, coming to her for sym- 
pathy, for advice, for everything that a 
sister can be to brothers; and their chil- 
dren were as dear to her almost as to their 
parents. They not only loved her with 
all their hearts in return, but enjoyed her 
society and companionship as a great 
pleasure and privilege. In friendship she 
was constant, tender and loyal, ‘‘Once a 
friend always a friend’? might have been 
her motto, A wonderful degree of hope- 
fulness and childlike optimism pervaded 
her life. 
in those she loved and trusted, But if a 
defect were forced on her notice, she 
would say: ‘Some people are made so; I 
really do not think she can help it.’’ Once 
Some one said in her presence of an ac- 
quaintance, ‘‘She is very handsome and 
She knows it,” in rather a scornful tone. 
“tam glad she has the pleasure of know- 
ing it,’ said the gentle voice; “I think it 
Would be a great pity to be so beautiful 
a8 that, and not to know it.’ When a 
domestic whom she had trusted proved 
dishonest, she said: ‘Poor thing! I sup- 
pose she thought we had so many more 
things than she, that she might as well 
have some of them 

Her heart was not limited to her domes- 
tic circle and personal friends. All good 
causes had her warm and deep sympathy— 
anti-slavery, education, woman suffrage— 
all movements that lift the world and soci- 
ety toa higher plane, and bring freedom 
to the oppressed and justice to all. Dearly 


| of July. 





In youth, as | 


She could hardly see faults at all ! 





as she loved the Rome of the artist-world 
under the old régime, she did not prefer 
picturesque ruins to a free Italy. She re- 
joiced with all her heart in the triumph 
of the cause of Mazzini and Garibaldi. 
During the last four or five years of her 
life, the increasing infirmities of age pre- 
vented her from visiting her friends at the 
North. But, to the last, her mind and 


| heart were as youthful and as full of inter- 


est in every good object as ever. She en- 
joyed much the children of her nephew, 
who were growing up about her in her 
Southern home, and to encourage their 
patriotic feelings she had the custom of 
giving them a little festival on the Fourth 
The niece who lived in the same 
family watched over her with the most 
devotion; so in her last days she 
was surrounded by love and friendship. 
So full of life was she, that even the 
dimmed sight and faiting hearing, the 
weakness which made it hard to move 
from couch to arm-chair, were scarcely to 
her a warning of the approach of death. 
She took the same interest in current 
events, she wrote every week to her 
youngest brother, and the last letter was 
written the day before her death. (Her 
eldest brother, the companion of her 
whole life, was “ “ember of the Marietta 
household.) The «* election found 
her as much interest. hing for 
the result as any one; anu sast letter 
to her sister-in-law in Bosto1 said: ‘‘How 
I should have liked to take a flying- 
machine, and fly from city to city, all 
over the country, to see the great crowds 
on election day!’ This letter was received 
one day; on the next came the message 
that the bright spirit had laid aside the 
worn-out body. She fell asleep without 


| suffering, and those who love her best do 


not think of her as dead; for to her, 


‘Death only means more life.” L. F. ¢. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Nov. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
Our faithful and capable corresponding 
secretary, Miss Isabel Howland, will no 
doubt send you the full official report of 
the State Convention held last week in 
tochester, so that it only remains for me 
to speak of some of the general features 
of the occasion. 
The headquarters were at the Whitcomb 
was held a reception on 


25, 1896. 


House, where 
Tuesday evening, giving the delegates an 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
new friends and to meet their well-known 
co-workers. Here Miss Anthony appeared 
for the first time. She looked bright and 
well, though perhaps a little worn with 
the long struggle in California. The next 
evening, at the convention, she made the 
closing speech, recounting the reasons for 
the defeat in the Golden State, speaking 
as she went on with all her old-time vigor 
and fire. 

Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf closed her 
six years’ term as president of the Asso- 
ciation. She absolutely refused a reélec- 
tion. She has made a most able and 
efficient officer, endearing herself by her 
justice and kindliness to our people all 
over the State. Regrets and good wishes 
follow her into retirement. 

Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, of Brook- 
lyn, the new president, has held many 
offices of responsibility in her own city, 
and is now president of the Brooklyn 
Woman’s Club. She is a handsome wo- 
man with snow-white hair, although still 
in the prime of life. She has a pleasant 








| from the field of work in the State, and 











voice, is a graceful speaker and an admir- 
able presiding officer. As she has already | 
shown much executive.ability in the va- | 
rious positions she has filled, we may look 
for great activity under her leadership. 

Miss Harriet May Mills was warmly 
welcomed on her return from the arduous 
California. She 
was full of life and energy as ever, and 
was again elected chairman of the Organ- 
izing Committee. | 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell's address | 
on Frederick Douglass was eloquent and 
poetical. 

‘Mrs. Carrie Hawley Bucklin paid a 
graceful tribute to the older leaders in a 
short speech on *‘What the Pioneer Wom- 
en Have Done for our Homes.”’ 

Miss Harriette A. Keyser came in fresh 


work she has done in 


reported the results of three months of 
organizing. 

Miss Jenny, a young lawyer of Syracuse, 
made a telling little address. 

Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis was chosen 
vice-president-at-large, and we were glad 
thus to honor the daughter of our great 
champion, George William Curtis. 

Miss Shaw closed the convention with a 
fine oration reviewing the California Cam- 
paign. 

At the business meeting of Sorosis, on 
Monday, Nov. 16, there was a debate on 
woman suffrage after the close of the 
regular routine. No one was admitted 
but club members. It was a remarkable 
event, in that this question has hereto- 
fore been ignored by this society. The 
question was opened by Dr. Harriette A. 
Keatinge, who was followed by Mrs. Ella 
Deitz Clymer, Mrs. Jennie M. Lozier, Rev. 
Phoebe Hanaford, Mrs. Margaret Raven- 
hill, and others who spoke in the aftirma- 
tive. Mrs. Warner and Mrs. Trautman 
took the negative, and were aided by Mrs. 
Henrotin, of Chicago, who was visiting 
the city. 

Without calling attention to the fact 
that neither Mrs. Trautman, who is presi- 
dent of the Health Protective Association, 
nor Mrs. Henrotin, who is president of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
would hold their present positions were it 
not for the suffrage agitation, I cannot 
forbear pointing out this pleasing point, 
that both these ladies are unconsciously 
working all the time for our cause, since 
every women who goes into publie life 
and shows her capacity for public effort 
is herself an argument for the political 
freedom of her sex. 

At our regular woman suffrage meeting 
to be held ou Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 3, at 4 Lexington Avenue, Dr. Keat- 
inge will read the paper she gave before 
Sorosis, entitled ‘‘Justice vs. Injustice.” 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 Central Park, South. 


—_—- - 


PRESS POINTS. 





We must have a better education in 
citizenship. It must be an education of 
both the intellect and the conscience. We 
must train the young, in the family, in the 
school, in the college, so that they shall 
comprehend the principles which underlie 
good government, and can never mistake 
a voluble and shallow demagogue for a 
sincere patriot.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

Our glad November holiday, solemnly 
announced by a presidential proclamation, 
rallies mightier throngs and conventions 
than any other, but they do not gather 
all at once under one roof, Instead, t ey 
are assembled under separate roofs in 
thousands and ten of thousands, and the 
race tie indicates their composition, and 
every one of these throngs gathered 
around the camp-fire of home is a pledge 
that blood is thicker than water, and that 
men stil] thrill to the old war-cry of kith 


and kin.— Harper's Bazar. 
Fr. M, A. 


-_-—- 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

The Atlantic Monthly for December 
contains many articles of interest, among 
others ‘‘Social Classes in the Republic,” 
a timely and instructive study of social in- 
equality and of the remedies proposed for 
it, by E. L. Godkin, editor of the New 
York Nation; ‘Classical Studies in Amer- 
ica,’ a popular review of the methods of 
study forty years ago a d now, by Prof. 
Bb. L. Gildersleeve, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University; ‘Professor Child,’ an 
estimate and reminiscences of the great 
scholar and of his work. by Prof. G. L. 
Kit.redge, of Harvard; ‘*The Art of Pub- 
lic Improvement,” the revolution wrought 
by landscape gardening and the care of 
parks and reservations, by Mary Caroline 
tobbins, author of ‘The Rescue of an 
Old Place’; ‘‘Landscapes with Figures,” 
studies from life, experiences in acrowded 
city, by J. K. Paulding; ‘‘Cheerful Yes- 
terdays,”’ a child of Harvard, by Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson; ‘*William 
Morris: the Man and his Work,”’ by Wil- 
liam Sharp; “The Last of the First,” a 
story of post-bellum Virginia, by A. M. 
Ewell; “A Colony of the Unemployed,” 
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how the German out-of-work is helped, 
by Josiah tlynt; “The Juggler,” a dra- 
matic novel of life in the ‘Tennessee 
mountains, by Charles Egbert Craddock; 
*Thoreau,”’ the man and his work as they 
appear to a reader of to-day, by Bradford 
Torrey; “‘A Living God,’ a remarkable 
story of the religious life in Japan, by 
Lafcadio Hearn; Sir George ‘Tressady, 
Comment on New Books, The Contrib- 
utors’ Club, ete. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


There are many ” clergymen, teachers 
and members of clubs who, in order to 
prepare addresses or papers upon the sub- 
ject, desire definite and authoritative in 
formation with regard to the general situa- 
tion in Turkey, and the relief work which 
is being carried on for the survivors of the 
Armenian massacres. The attention of 
all such is called to the fact that informa- 
tion and literature, together with leaflets 
for free distribution, may be obtained by 
writing to Rev. F. D, Greene, secretary of 
the National Armenian Relief Committee, 
63 Bible House, New York City. Relief 
funds may be sent direct to Brown Bros. 
& Co., 59 Wall Street, New York. 

Mrs. Helen Campbell has just ended a 
short course of lectures on Household 
Economics in New York, and has spoken 
before the Public Education League on 
“Present Needs of School Children,” and 





A TIMELY BOOK. 
Christianity and Social 
Problems. 


By LyMAN ABBbort?, D. D., author of The 
Evolution of Christianity,’ ete. 16mo, 
$1.25. 

‘We have not space to say all that is in 
vur mind about this valuable and ex- 
tremely interesting book, but we earnestly 
commend it to those of our thoughtful 
readers who, bewildered by the problems 
of the time, are seeking some solution 
which may satisfy their own minds and 
convince them that the principles which 
Christ laid down are the true foundations 
of all social order, and the only feasible 
solutions of those harassing problems 
which so many are vainly trying to solve 
by human devices and cunningly devised 
systems.”’—Pacific Churchman. 

‘*‘We heartily commend the volume to 
all thoughtful readers, for it is filled with 
valuable thought finely expressed, and it 
has noble and elevating aims always in 
view. It takes up a subject which, in the 
strife between classes, must have the 
deepest interest to the American of to- 
day.’’—Christian Intelligencer, New York. 

“One of the most timely, thoughtful 
and helpful bouks of the year. ... We 
would like to have every young man read 
the chapter on ‘The Law of Service,’ and 
all employers and employees that on ‘1! he 
Standard of Values’ and the one on the 
settlement of labor controversies; all legis- 
lators every chapter in the book, and all 
teachers and preachers as well ’’—North- 
ern Christian Advocate. 

Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





Two Books 


By MISS PHELPS 


A Singular Life 
Thirty-first Thousand 
$1.25 


“4 great temperance story, a great 


love story, a great story, every way.” 


Chapters from a Life 


With 24 Portraits and other illustrations, 
including very interesting reminiscences 
of Dr. Holmes, Phillips Brooks, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Mrs. Stowe, and many 


others. 
$1.50 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 








before the Nineteenth Century Club, as 
to ‘‘American Domesticity.”’ She gives 
five lectures in Philadelphia, and will re- 
turn to Boston Dec. 2, for various club 
engagements, and t» take her place as 
chairman of the section of Household 
Economics for the National Council of 
Women. She will be open to other club 
or general engagements during her month 
in Boston, and her address will be care of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Twenty-seven women and twenty-eight 
men 1egistered in Salem on the opening 
day of registration for the local election. 
Two of the women explained that they 
were going to vote against the women’s 
school ticket, because they, the two ex- 
plainers, did not believe that women 
ought to meddle in such matters. This 
is not more grotesque than the attitude of 
those feminine ‘‘remonstrant.’’ who hold 
meetings, pass resolutions, make speeches, 
serve on committees, issue proclamations, 
circulate petitions, write letters td the 
newspapers, attend legislative hearings 
and address the crowd in the Green-room, 
all because they consider it shocking to 








have women mix themselves up in 
politics. 
AMUSEMENTS. 
souare TA 
SQUARE eatre. 


General Direetor. 
Branch 


J. J. JAxon Coeeescccccosoccos wee 

421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 ‘Tremont. 
Office 175B Tremont St. 

MONDAY. NOV. 3%. FOR ONE WEEK ONLY 


Trovatore. 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday Mats. at2 

Prices— Monday evening and Wednesday Matinee 

all seats in house reserved at 25 cts. each. All other 

performances 2§ and socents, according to location, 
Extra Matinee Thanksgiving Day. 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE. 


ISAAC 





B. RICH cccccesse Proprietor and Manager 


Beginning Monday, Nov. 30, 


DAVID BELASCO’S GREAT DRAMA, 


“The Heart of 
Maryland.” 


@e WITH THE ORIGINAL NEW YorK CAST. e @ 


Evenings at 7.45. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


Rew sow SQU 1RE THEATR 


Charles F. Atkinson, Manager. 








Commencing MONDAY, Nov. 30 Just One 
Week of Fun. Return of the Jolly Jester. 
PETER F. DAILEY, 

In John J. McNal)~’s Original Farce, 

. Y 
A GOOD THING, 


Mats. Wed and Sat. at 2 





THE BOSTON PRESS HAVE DE- 
CLARED THAT THE 


ZiAO CO 


IS A POPULAR SUCCESS. 


A collection of the most magnificent animals 


IN THE WORLD. 
CHIQUITA the Cuban 
, Atom, 
And other novel features in the Lower Hall. 
Open Daily from 10 A. M.to 1 P.M. 
Feeding of the Carnivora at 4and 10.30 P. M. 


ADMISSION, Adults 25c. Children 10c. 








MURRAY SCHOOL 


—OF— 


HATORY & ACTING 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal. 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 











School opens Monday, October 5th for 
app ication, ete. 

Classes begin October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M. to4 P. M. 


a Private or qrvoning — 
lessons if desire 


Call or send for Prospectus. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
PSYCHE. 


BY ANN STEWART ETHRIDGE. 





On butterfly-wings she flew away, 
Psyche, Psyche; 
On butterfly-wings all gauzy and gay, 
And turned to the springing east were they ; 
And though I prayed her to bide a while, 
She left me a-sighing. 


The sun rose up, and butterfly-winged 
Psyche, Psyche, 
At the first pulse of the wind a-spring 
Stretched wide her jewelled wing and wing, 
And rose with the sun, toward his golden 
coil; 
And left me a-sighing. 


The sun rose up, but he rose from a lair, 
Psyche, Psyche!— 

But thy trembling wings beat the trembling 
air, 

Rising to meet him glorious there; 

Flitting across the sky like a smile 
I watched thee, a-sighing. 


The sun rose up—alas! she too, 
Psyche, Psyche, 

The jewel-winged. But with the dew 

That night in a purple field of rue 

She fell, Psyche, wingless, despoiled 
And I am still a-sighing. 


-_<——-— 
LATE AUTUMN DAYS. 


BY ELLA HIGGINSON. 

Now comes that softened splendor of the air 

That brings a sudden glow to languid eyes, 

And that rich, topaz flushing of the skies 

That sets dull pulses thrilling. Wide and 
bare 

Lie the shorn hop-tields ; 
loom 

Upon the swelling bosom of the sea, 

Till, touched with sunset’s luminous mys- 
tery, 

They seem far fields of oleander bloom. 

Comes, too, the fog-queen, with her chaste, 
cold face 

And silver hair; the bronzéd chestnuts fall 

From bursting, emerald cells; and this sweet 
space 

Holds gay chrysanthemums along the wall. 

Whistles a quail;—then sudden winds leap 
up 

And shake the acorn from its lonely cup. 

—FKrank Leslie's Weekly. 


and the pink mists 


ee ------ 
A SONG OF REST. 


BY FLORENCE TYLES. 

O weary hands! that all the day 

Were set to labor hard and long. 
Now softly fall the shadows gray, 

The bells are rung for even song. 
An hour ago the golden sun 

Sank slowly down into the west. 
Poor, weary hands, your toil is done; 

’Tis time for rest! ‘tis time for rest! 


O weary feet! that many a mile 
Have trudged along a stony way, 
At last ye reach the trysting stile; 
No longer fear to go astray. 
The gentle bending, rustling trees 
Rock the young birds within the nest, 
And softly sings the quiet breeze: 
‘*’Tis time for rest! ’tis time for rest!’’ 


O weary eyes! from which the tears 

Fell many a time like thunder rain— 
O weary heart! that through the years 

Beat with such bitter, restless pain, 
To-night forget the stormy strife, 

And know what heaven shall send is best; 
Lay down the tangled web of life; 

’Tis time for rest! ‘tis time for rest! 

—Chambers’s Magazine. 


2 — 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE NEW CHURCH. 


A Thanksgiving Story. 


BY MARY T. MOTT, 





The Presiding Elder was to blame for 
the state of affairs at Q , So the oflicers 
insisted. It had been carefully explained 
to him that none buta brilliant and rather 
sensational minister, Prof. Sims prefer- 
ably, could extricate them from their dif 
ficulties; and there was wrath as well as 
disappointment when the conference as- 





signments were read. 

‘‘A saintly man!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Jane- 
way, who for her efficiency had been 
chosen a steward, as she read the Presid- 
ing Elder’s letter recommending the new 
pastor. ‘Yes, but how far will that go to 
paying off our church debt? What we 
want is somebody to draw a crowd.” 

The society at Q—— had for years en- 
joyed prosperity and harmony, worship- 
ping in the old church, which was usually 
filled, and if at times a little crowded, only 
made people more neighborly; but when 
the Congregationalists built a smart mod- 
ern chapel, the spirit of emulation urged 
the Methodists to erect a statelier house. 
The Bishop, coming to dedicate it, found 
a heavy debt outstanding and refused to 
perform the ceremony. ‘The congrega- 
tion were kept for hours while efforts 
were made to clear the obligation, the 
Ladies’ Aid Society at last heroically 
pledging itself to make up tie deficiency. 

The new church home was duly con- 
secrated, the old one being sold to the 
Masons for a hall, but proved far less 
comfortable than the one abandoned; it 





was unnecessarily large, and the assem- | 
blage that had been compact and inspirit- 
ing in the old room looked scattering and 
discouraging in the ampler space. Soon, 
also, the sense of indebtedness 
heavily on all connected with the society. 
The members of the Ladies’ Aid were over- 
wheimed with care, and felt it incumbent 
on them to try every possible scheme for | 
raising money to pay the interest and | 
small instalments of the principal. Spirit- | 
ual life was gradually crushed out by the 
pressure of the obligation resting on the 
church. The building itself became ‘‘a 
house of merchandise” in which bazaars, 
where money was extorted from the 
pockets of the unwary, were held. The 
monthly social, once conducted in the in- 
terest of innocent recreation and Chris- 
tian fellowship, now demanded an admis- 
sion fee, and young men of doubtful stand- 
ing who assisted financially were cordially 
welcomed. 

Prospective members were valued by | 
their ability to pay liberally, while the | 
intrusive contribution box and subscrip- 
tion paper drove away the poorer at- 
tendants and disgusted the irreligious. 
The financial straits of the church and its 
diminishing congregation had occasioned 
the appeal to the Presiding Elder to send 
a young and fashionable minister to at- 
tract the indifferent and restore the dis- 
affected; it was also hoped that his wife 
might be skilled in all the recent devices 
for filling the treasury of the society; and 
the sending to Q—-— of old Dr. Hinsdale, 
once a man of power but now aged and 


rested 


infirm, was resented as a personal affront. 
To him likewise the appointment, after 
fifty years of distinguished service, to 
this small country charge, had been a 
direct intimation that he had ceased to be | 
acceptable to the important churches of | 
the conference, and was only preliminary 
to his banishment to the ranks of the 
superannuated, 

The Ladies’ Aid had planned an enthusi- 
astic housewarming for the new incum- 
bent, but in its annoyance and displeasure 
failed to make preparation for the Hins- 
dales. Fortunately, a neighbor, belonging 
to “another household of faith,’’ learned 
of the condition of things, borrowed the 
key of the parsonage «and was there to 
receive them. It was some days before the 
doctor arfd his delicate wife knew that this 
kindness came from one on whom they 
had no claim. 

The first Sabbath was full of pain for | 
the sensitive, refined old clergyman. <Ac- | 
customed to a large and sympathetic con- | 
gregation, he looked around at abstracted | 
or critical faces and saw that his scholarly 
and spiritual discourse had no message 
forthem. Three-fourths of the audience 
were women, not lacking in culture and | 
discernment, bunt so dominated by the 
ever present financial demands that the 
question of taxes, insurance and interest 
seemed more important than the salvation 
of souls. After the services it was evident 
that no cordiality animated the member- 
ship. Chilly, perfunctory hand - shakes 
were given, but the pastor felt that the 
invitations to visit his people were en- 
tirely formal. 

As weeks went by he made the required 
calls and occasionally with his wife went 
out to dine, but at every house the dire 
necessity for raising funds to maintain 
the credit of the church was brought be- 
fore him, till it seemed as if the pittance 
doled out to him must take the bread out 
of the mouths of his tlock. He had been 
in Q—— for two months without receiving 
a dollar from his parishioners, when a dona- 
tion party of ‘sinners and publicans” 
descended upon him with generous offer- 
ings, and in the meantime delicate atten- 
tions from those outside of his people 
had only emphasized their neglect. 

Never in his long labors for the gospel 
had he experienced such a sense of lone- 
liness and humiliation, such ‘*twounding 
in the house of his friends,” did 
after the service at which be had read the 
President’s proclamation of Thanksgiving 
Day. No one of the congregation had ex- 
tended an invitation to the old people for 
the festival, and as they were tar from 
children and grandchildren, the slight 
was keenly felt. 

Heretofore, Mrs. Janeway, as being the 
most intluential woman, and having the 
wealthiest husband in the connection, had 
usually insisted upun entertaining the 
minister's family on Thanksgiving Day, 
but she now wished to let that honor de- | 
volve upon some other matron. Feeling | 
rather ashamed of her intention, she drove 
by on Tuesday to take Mrs. Gregg, treas- 
urer of the Ladies’ Aid, to the society’s 
weekly meeting. 

“I’m afraid, Sister Gregg, that I’ve 
stirred up hard feeling before this, by mak- 
ing a pointof always having the minister’s 
family for Thanksgiving. Mr. Janeway 
has said so, and now this year withall the 
arrangements for giving a really prof- 
itable Dime Social at my house, that 
night, and the drama for Friday evening, 
I see that I couldn’t make it pleasant for 
the doctor’s folks. I have to invite a lot 


as he 





| for the Dime Social with its fish-pond and 
| its fortune-telling both, 





of young people that are going to sing at 





the Social, and there'll be so much gig- 


| gling and laughing I should be on nettles 


with strait-laced old folks to hear it. 
sides, you know my husband isn’t a pro- 
fessor, though he gives as liberally to the 
church as anybody; but, contidentially, 
Sister Gregg, he thinks | overdo things, 
always filling the house up with preachers, 
I rather thought you would feel as 
though you’d ought to have the privilege 
of having ’em this year.” 

“I’m real sorry, Sister Janeway, I 
wanted to have them the worst way last 
year, but you got in ahead of me and so I 
s’posed you would claim ’em this time; so 
I've got arrangements made for all our 
table’ll hold, and my brother Sam is 
coming, and you know what an outspoken 
infidel he is, and since we’ve been having 
such a time over our church debt, he’s 
always throwing out slurs on religion, so 
I really wouldn’t dare to have him and 
Dr. Hinsdale at the same time, but I know, 
in reason, Sister Milsap will be glad to 
ask’em. She was real out of humor year 
before last at your having the minister's 
folks.”’ 

Unfortunately, inquiry at the Society 
meeting developed the fact that Sister 
Milsap and family were going to be absent, 
and that for excellent causes no one of the 
fifteen ladies present could permit herself 
the pleasure of adding the pastor and his 
wife to her list of guests; but each was 
contident that either Sister Purdy or Sis- 


Be- 


ter Ames, both kept at home by house- 
hold cares, would be overjoyed to extend 
her hospitality to the Hinsdales. It was 
generally understood that an = informal 
committee of the whole should see that 
the matrons thus designated should be 
informed, and all went away relieved. 
Mrs. Janeway, plunged in preparations 
for her state dinner, and in arrangements 


and busied in 
making costumes for the performers in the 
drama, was at a high state of 
tension when her husband came home at a 
white heat of anger. Mr. Janeway was a 
thrifty business man, indulgent to his 
family, rather patronizing in his view of 
religious observances, but extremely proud 
of his wife’s position in the church and 
very generous in his contributions; and 
when on the eve of Thanksgiving he came 
into the dining-room to say, ‘‘What do 
you mean by slighting Dr. Hinsdale and 
his wife this year?” the children stared 
in consternation and Mrs, Janeway stood 
dumbfounded. 

‘“*A pretty set of Christians you Metho- 
dists are!’’ he continued, “I went into 
Rosenshine’s store and it was full of the 
neighbors. I saw the old doctor there, and, 
knowing that you always plume yourself 
on showing attention to the ministers, I 
said, ‘I'll come around for Mrs. Hinsdale 
and you about two to-morrow.’ He looked 
at me very queer and said he guessed I 
was laboring under a mistake, that you 
had not invited him. Gregg spoke up and 
said his wife told him that the doctor's 
folks were to dine with the Purdys, and 
Reeves said no, they were to be at the 
Ames’s. ‘You mistake, gentlemen,’ said 
the old man in his dignified way, ‘no 
member of my congregation has asked me 
to break bread with him to-morrow.’ 

“IT tell you I felt sneaking, though I 
don’t profess to be pious, and Rosenshine 
said with a grin, ‘My wife asked the doc- 
tor and his wife a fortnight ago to share 
our Jewish Thanksgiving dinner.’ ‘And 
[ am very grateful for the hospitality of 
my Hebrew friends,’ said your pastor.” 

Mrs. Janeway burst into a flood of tears. 
“It was on your account,’’ she: feebly 
recriminated, ‘tyou’ve said you were tired 
of having preachers under your nose every 
holiday, and I supposed Sister Ames or 
Sister Purdy had been notified. Oh, dear! 
what will outsiders think of us?” 

“Don’t try to lay it on me, Julia,” re- 
torted her husband. ‘I joke a little hard 
sometimes, but I’m not mean enough to 
begrudge having old people at 
my table. If IL had known in time 
I'd have ordered a dinner at the hotel 
and gone there with them. If it had 
been that dudish young professor, much 
attention you’d have paid to my likes or 
dislikes, but since you set out to build 
that fine church, money is all you think of. 
Confound the new chureh! it’s been a 
curse to the community. Societies have 
no more right to go beyond their means 
than individuals, and since you women 
shouldered that debt two of you have died 
of overwork, one is broken down with 
nervous prostration, and the rest of you 
do things a heathen ought to be ashamed 
of. You've all mistreated that good old 
minister because he can’t cut shines at a 
church fair to tickle a crowd. I tell you, 
Julia, there’s a thousand dollars too much 
of my money in that building already. 
Not a cent more goes into it, and I'll never 
set foot in it again.” 

Mrs. Jane’ ay was pallid with shame; 
heretofore in all her married life, her hus- 
band had treated her with profound re- 
spect; and this dreadful scene in the 
presence of her children overwhelmed 


nervous 


those 





her. 


“I wish we were only back in the old 
church; it is true that we haven’t had any 
comfort in the new,” she sobbed, *‘and if 
you won't help us any more I don't see 
what we shall do.” 

Mr. Janeway was silent, rather vexed 
with himself as well as angry with his 
overtaxed wife, and neither spoke again. 
The astonished children sat quietly till bed- 
time and retired with a sense of domestic 
calamity. 

Mrs. Janeway tossed on her pillow, 
wounded and trying vainly to feel that she 
had not deserved her husband’s severity. 
He had not made any overtures toward 
reconciliation, and she felt that he, too, 
was sleepless though silent. She listened 
to the clock from hour to hour, and sighed 
as she heard it strike twelve, then the 
sudden clanging of a bell made her start 
up, saying, “Edward, that’s the Congre- 
gational bell.’’ She sprang out of bed 
and pulled aside the curtain. A great 
blaze lighted up the village half a mile 
away. 

“Oh, it’s our chureh!"’ she cried in 
alarm, and Mr. Janeway roused his farm 
hands, harnessed his team to a spring 
wagon into which his wife climbed in 
haste, and all hurried to the spot. There 
was no fire company. a scant supply of 
water, and the structure of pine and red- 
burned so rapidly that nothing 
was saved. An hour later, a great crowd 
stood to watch the remains of the build 


wood 


ciety were huddled together weeping over 


the ruins, but suddenly Mrs. Janeway 


rose to the dignity of her office as presi- | 


dent. 
“Come with me, 


” she said, and they fol- 
gational pastor stood condoling with Dr. 
Hinsdale, “i've come in the name of our 
society and as an oflicer of the chureh to 
ask your forgiveness, doctor,’ she said; 
‘we have shamefully neglected you: we 
have been so completely absorbed in the 
dreadful effort to clear off our obligations 
that we have forgotten that we had any 
souls, or that a minister had any other 
duties than to help us pay off these debts. 
The Lord has sent this judgment on us 
for our forgetfulness; and if you can only 
overlook our unkindness in the past, we 
shall try to make you amends and to lead 
a truer Christian life.”’ 

The doctor held out his hand while he 
said, brokenly, ‘‘l can make every allow- 
ance, my sisters. Let us begin our work 
anew; perhaps we may be able to rebuild 
this house.”’ 

‘*No, no,’’ interposed Mr. Janeway, ‘it’s 
been enough of a Jericho already. My 
wife calls this fire a judgment, but I say 
it’s only the answer to her prayers. She 
has been asking the Lord for three years 
to help pay the church debt, and He has 
done it. The insurance will clear it off 
and leave a little surplus. You can buy 
back the old church. You've found out 
that it’s plenty big enough for you, and 
paint it and paper it and have a little time 
after this for charity and religion.” 

“That’s what we'll do,’’ joyfully cried 
Mrs. Gregg, ‘‘and if the Masons will let us 
have it to-day, we'll hold the first genuine 
Thanksgiving service we’ve had for four 
years.”’ 

The sisters shook hands with happy 

tears, and then Mrs. Janeway’s strong, 
clear soprano rang out, 
“Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” 
the whole assembly joining in, and the 
emancipated Ladies’ Aid Society went 
gratefully home. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The California woman suffragists held a 
business meeting, Nov. 6, in the Metro- 
politan Temple, San Francisco, Not a 
note of discouragement was heard. Reso- 
lutions and a plan of work were adopted, 
and before adjournment the sum of $1,125 
was subscribed to cancel all existing in- 
debtedness and starta new campaign. The 
numbers and enthusiasm were simply 
wonderful. The morning meeting took 
the form of a general leave-taking of the 
women who, for eight months, have 
worked together. The following officers 
were elected: 

Honorary Presidents—Mrs. Ellen C. 
Sargent, San Francisco; Mrs Sarah Knox- 
Goodrich, San José. 

President—Mrs. John F. Swift, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. F. M. Smith, Oak- 
land; Mrs. General John Bidwell, Chico; 
Mrs. Elmira T. Stevens, Los Angeles. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Judge 
Cotton, San Francisco. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. 
Blinn, San Francisco. 


Nellie H. 


Treasurer—Mrs. Mary 8S. Sperry, San 
Francisco. 
Auditors—Mrs. Lovell White, Mrs. 


George Oulton, San Francisco. 

The choice of State members of the 
National American Executive Committee 
was referred to the Executive Committee 
at its meeting on Nov. 8, 

Mrs. Sperry, the treasurer, reported 
receipts and expenditures of over fifteen 


‘thousand dollars, 








and a circulation of 
more than one million suffrage leaflets. 
The following resolutions were read by 
Mrs. Ida Harper, chairman of Press Com- 
mittee, and unanimously adopted: 
Whereas, After an eight months’ cam 
paign to secure suffrage for the women o 


| California, supported by a large propor- 


tion of the press and all the moral and 
educational forces in the State, we finda 
majority ot the popular vote against con- 
ferring this franchise, 

And whereas this campaign has revealed 
a deplorable scepticism in regard to uni- 
versal suffrage and a decline of faith in 
American principles, as shown by this 
refusal to further extend the franchise 

And whereas it has been unmis- 
takably demonstrated that the dominat- 
ing political parties of the State are con- 
trolled by corrupt and vicious influences; 
therefore 

Resolved, That we see in this defeat of 
woman suffrage a menace to the State, a 
majority of whose voters have declared in 
favor of continuing present conditions and 
against admitting to a share in the gov- 
ernment the only element which can be 
depended upon to change them for the 
better. 

Resolved, That fully recognizing and 
appreciating the services of nearly 300 
newspapers in the State which supported 
the Sixth Amendment, we hereby express 
the thanks of the State Association and 
of all friends of suffrage, and we urge that 
their assistance be continued until our 
victory is won. 

Resolved, That this assuciation cordially 
acknowledges the splendid work that has 


‘ 7 . -, «. | been done by thousands of w en in ¢ 
ing, the members of the Ladies’ Aid So- | y thousands of women in all 


parts of the State to secure their political 


| freedom, and considers that any individual 


mention would be an unfair discrimina- 
tion. We take great pleasure, however, 
in making one exception in favor of our 


| retiring State president, Mrs. Ellen C, Sar- 
as ‘ | gent, whose valuable time and services for 
owed her to the place where the Congre- 


the past year have been wholly devoted to 
the cause of woman suffrage, whose house 
was used as headquarters for nine 
months, and whose home has been placed 
at the service of our Eastern assistants 
during the entire campaign. 

Resolved, That no formula of words can 
express the gratitude and reverence we 
feel for our honored national leader, 
Susan Bb. Anthony, who has given eight 
months of her precious life to the women 
of California, without any financial recom- 
pense whatever, rendering the same un- 
selfish devotion to the present campaign 
that she has contributed to the whole 
nation for fifty years. 

Resolved, That while we accept the ver- 
dict of the election, we do not regard it as 
final, but believing that our cause is just 
and must prevail, we will enter at ouce 
upon a vigorous campaign which will end 
only when the ballot is placed in the hands 
of California women. 

These resolutions were submitted by a 
committee composed of Ida A. Harper, Rev. 
Elizabeth Tupper Wilkes, Mary A. Swift, 
Ida V. Stambach, Hattie E. Cotton and 
Ada H. Van Pelt. 

A vote of thanks on motion of Mrs. Me- 
Cann was given by the convention to the 


men who voted for the enfranchisement 
of women. 
The following plan of work was 
adopted: 
PLAN OF WORK, 
1. Work for constitutional amendment 


at the next Legislature, plans to be here- 
after developed. 

2. Thorough county organization, con- 
sisting of a county central committee to 
be composed of an election board and the 
chairman of each precinct. 

3. Organization in every precinct. 

4. A home department for precinct work, 
consisting of a system of calls, loaning and 
distributing literature, extending invita- 
tions to meetings. 

5. Interest the young people in a series 
of entertainments, dramas, contests, s0- 
cials, teas, campaign songs, ete. 

6. Systematic press work. 

7. Study of political economy. 

8. Public lectures, rallies, ete. 

9, District institutes to be conducted by 
qualified instructors, 

10. A local correspondence bureau to 
be established, through which letters shall 
be written under a nom de plume, to be 








Why 


Do people buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla in 
preference to «ny other,—in fact almost 
to the exclusion of all others? 


Because 


They know from actual use that Hood’s 
is the best, i. e., it cures when others fail. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is still made under 
the personal supervision of the educated 
pharmacists who originated it. 

The question of best is just as positively 
decided in favor of Hood’s as the question 
of comparative sales. 

Another thing: Every advertisement 
ot Hood’s Sarsaparilla is true, is honest. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 
Is the One True Blood Purifier. Alldruggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass 


are the only pills to take 
Hood’s Pills with Hood's Sarsaparilla- 
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submitted to the censorship of a commit- 


e. 
“il. The presentation of work before 
other organized bodies; also an endeavor 
to interest women’s clubs. 

12. That woman suffrage speakers and 


| women never.” 


workers shall be absolutely non-partisan. | 


Miss Hay then started a subscription 


which cleared off $900 debt and raised a | 


surplus of over $200 for future State work. 

A characteristic letter from Mrs. Sarah 
C. Cooper was read and answered by a 
resolution of greeting. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt 
convention with a telling speech, urging 
woman suffragists to inform themselves 
and prosecute the work of education in 
good citizenship. 


closed the 


-_—-—-— = = 


CALIFORNIA LETTER (NORTH). 
AFTER THE BATTLE, 


It is well, after a battle, to count results 


and find ovt what helped and what 
hindered. Our chief aid was the hard 
times. Political management has been 


such that people who have worked hard 
all their lives and have accumulated a 
competence, find themselves mortgaged, 
their property halved in value, their debts 
doubled. They are about to lose all, 
while a large minority idles, wastes and 
dissipates, producing nothing and imperil- 
ing every good thing. This peril has 
opened the eyes of many. Said a large 
landholder: ‘tl am compelled to employ 
irresponsible men; they out vote me at 
the polls; many of them care nothing for 
life or property; a little more and they 
will rule us. There is nu way out but to 
enfranchise the women. Alone we cannot 
cope with them.”’ Another said: “I hate 
woman suffrage, just hate it, but the 
country has gone to the dogs, and if the 
women can’t save us, no one can.’’ Fear 
has added to our friends. The W. C. T. U. 
has been educating in this direction, 
showing the financial as well as moral loss 
to this nation, resulting from the vices 
which women loathe and shun. They 
show many reasons why women need to 
exercise a choice. These always stand 
ready to ‘‘point a moraland adorn a tale,” 
all of which make more converts than 
abstract reasoning. 

The Protestant churches have, as a rule, 
stood for us, most of the clergymen 
preaching for us, and aiding us in every 
way asked. Pastors of all denominations 
have preached eloquently for us; very few 
have opposed, Our educational bodies 
have passed resolutions favoring. A few 
days ago, at a Teachers’ Institute in Oak- 
land, one thousand present, the County 
Superintendent expressed his sympathy 
and called for a vote. Nearly all rose in 
favor; only about forty rose in opposition, 
The press has been very helpful; most of 
the country papers have favored for years. 
The city papers have reported fairly as a 
rule, and have given much space. Some 
have given no editorials, but space, and 
all parties have thus helped. The wisdom 
of California is not centred in towns; 
most were not born here, and one is as 
likely to find cultivation and high pur- 
pose on a ranch, miles from anywhere, as 
he is to find an unpronounceable name 
and a foreign tongue in a city mansion. 
Our country papers have long been good 
tous. No San Francisco paper of promi- 
hence opposed us, until election time, 
when De Young’s paper, the Chronicle, 
came out with big lettered advice, ‘*Vote 
no for Amendment No. 6.’’ It was prob- 
ably part of the plan, and among the 
transparencies which it threw out on elec- 
tion night was one of a little man being 
beaten by a big woman. What acommen- 
tary on our intelligence that such should 
have any effect! Mrs. Ida Harper has 
done excellent press work. 

To the press and the churches we owe 
much; also to the 80,000 men who voted 
for us, many of whom have been ready with 
suggestions and facts helpful to us; who 
have missed the home wife abroad so 
much, but who sent her off with hearty 
good-will, and comforted and rested her 
on her return. Many men have worked 
for us in all possible ways, doing what we 
could not, and we thank them heartily! 
The Good Templars and the Prohibition- 
ists have done much work for us through 
their machinery and interest. So has the 
Salvation Army: it advised all its lads to 
vote for us, and it has accustomed the 
Public to seeing women everywhere, lead- 
ing or following, and has thus allayed 
much prejudice. More fortresses have 
been captured by indirect means than by 
direct assault. The suffrage women of 
the State have worked heroically, the suf- 
frage society bearing the brunt and meet- 
ing the expense, while Miss Anthony and 
her aids have worked constantly. 

What defeated us? Greed, liquor, 1ust 
and ignorance. The great corporations 
don’t want us to vote: they could not buy 
U8 wholesale, For the same reason the 
Political bosses abhor us. Altho:ch 
women have been permitted to speak oi. 
Party platforms, generally we have not 

een wanted, left until the last minute, 
and introduced with a regret that the 





“lateness of the hour precluded all but a 
few words.” Liquor dealers don’t want 
us. As one of its henchmen 
‘‘Men can be made to change their minds, 
Liquor hates woman as 
woman, no matter whether she wears a 
white ribbon, or dotes on wine and cigars. 
“Instinct knows the true prince,’’ and the 
liquor and lust instinct are averse to 
woman’s equality. Also the African and 
native Chinese vote were mostly opposed. 

California has a large foreign vote, 
about 170,000 foreign-born men, besides 
the ‘natives of China,’ who are disfran- 
chised by Constitution, though truth 
compels us to say that over half our for- 
eigners are from Protestant countries, and 
many are far superior to some of our 
native product. Such a variety as regards 
birth and education makes it hard to reach 
the mass of men, and the purchasable 
votes go to the highest bidder and control 
results, That vote is against us. If the 
bosses believed they could control us, we 
should have been enfranchised. They 
know better and are our implacable foes. 
We must depend upon the useful element, 
the artisan, the farmer. More than enough 
of these failed to vote to carry; they were 
not quite convinced. We were defeated 
by the party whip and the party lash, and 
the women were cheated by party prom- 
ises which outrank Ananias and Sapphira 
in falsity. 

The suffrage convention after election 
raised some $1,200, thus clearing up old 
scores and securing several hundred to 
begin again. The last meeting at Metro- 
politan Hall, a farewell to our Eastern 
friends, was packed and no discouraging 
word was spoken. It would help each 
State to examine its census. Constantly 
we are told that woman suffrage would 
increase the Catholicand the foreign vote. 
The census disproves that. Now many 
foreigners and Catholics are valuable citi- 
zens, but if all were dangerous, there is no 
other way to save America for Amer- 
icans or for Protestantism. California 
has 1,200,000 population (I give round 
numbers), 170,000 foreign-born are of vot- 
ing age, 100,000 of whom are naturalized. 
But there are only 70,000 foreign women 
over twenty-one in the State, and of these 
a large number cannot read any language, 
and could not pass the educational quali- 
fication, while we have 230,000 native- 
born women, enough to out-balance both 
foreign-born men and women. 

In this State there are 137,000 members 
of the Catholic church. That number in- 
cludes baptized children and thousands of 
foreign women who cannot read. With 
men who already vote, it would not have 
added 50,000 to our Catholic voters, while 
it would have added over 200,000 of Prot- 
estant birth. Sex, sect, race, color should 
not weigh. Competence and worth should 
be our standard for voting. 

SARAH M. SEVERANCE. 
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LOUISIANA W. 5S. A. 





The New Orleans Picayune of Nov. 15 
brings the following cheering news: 


Louisiana has now a State Sutfrage As- 
sociation, the organization of this body 
having been permanently effected last 
Friday night at the joint meeting of the 
Portia and Era Clubs. The meeting took 
place in the parlors of the Woman’s Club. 
Mrs. Evelyn Ordway was called to the 
chair as temporary chairman, and stated 
the object of the meeting and the neces- 
sity of drawing all the suffrage associa- 
tions of the State into one strong body as 
a part of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. The motion to go 
into permanent organization was made by 
Mrs. Rosa Young, and unanimously 
adopted. 

The election of officers for the new organ- 
ization, which is to be known as the State 
National Suffrage Club, was then declared 
in order. The elections were conducted 
by ballot. Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, presi- 
dent of the Portia Club, receiving the 
greatest number of votes, was elected the 
first president of the association. This 
was a graceful compliment, Mrs. Merrick 
having been long recognized as the pioneer 
woman suffragist of the South. Mrs, 
Evelyn Ordway, of the Era Club, was 
elected vice-president; Miss Mathilda P. 
Hero, of the Portia Club, corresponding 
secretary; Miss B. Van Horn, of the Era 
Club, recording secretary; Mrs. E. S. Bos- 
ley, of the Portias, treasurer. Mrs. Rosa 
Young, of the Portia Club, and Miss Car- 
rie Brewer, of the Era Club, were elected 
auditors of the new organization. A dele- 
gate to the national convention of suffrag- 
ists will not be elected until all the suf- 
frage associations of the State will have 
been heard from, and a meeting held with 
representative members from all such 
organizations as desire to be affiliated 
with the State Association. The constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the State body will be 
the same as those of the national organiza- 
tion. 

(Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page.) 





ENAMELINE now has the largest sale in 
Europe of any stove polish made. 
—_——@————— 
MERIT in medicine means the power to 
cure. The great cures by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
ri la prove its unequalled merit. 
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‘The only genuine ‘*Baker’s Chocolate,”’ 
» celebrated for more than a century as a de- 
licious, nutritious, and flesh-forming bever- 
age, is put up in Blue Wrappers and Yel- 
Be sure that the Yellow 
Label and our Trade-Mark are on every 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 
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THE LIVING AGE 


_ Founded by E. Littell in 1844 
| A Weekly Magazine 

«}-- % - -PFOREIGN 
PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


Giving yearly 3,500 double 
column octavo pages of mat- 
ter, (making four large vol- 


\ a umes), unequalled in quality 
LMaAa# } and quantity. 


‘tua Every Saturday .2"! 


Issued contains 
Articles of Standard and Popular Interest. 


Indispensable to every reader of intelli- 

gence and literary taste. 
Indispensable because it embraces the productions of 
the Ablest Living Writers in all departments of 
Literature, including Fiction and Poetry, Art, 
Science and Politics, History, Btegreghy and 
Discovery; giving an amount of readng unap- 
proached by any other periodical in the world, of the 
most valuable Literary and Scientific matter of the 














ay. 
to still further enhance its value and efficiency, 
extend its scope and increase its usefulness, the po 
lishers have arranged for the addition of 
Several NEW FEATURES for 1897 
THESE INCLUDE 
ist. The publication of occasional TRANSLA- 
TLONS of noteworthy articles from the 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH AND 
ITALIAN REVIEWS and MAGAZINES. 
2d. The addition of a 
MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT, 
containing three departments, viz., 
READINGS FROM 
AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 
READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS. 
A LIST OF BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
The number for Nov. 14th, No. 2732, contains the 
opening chapters of a 
New Serial Story by Ivan Tourgenieff, 
translated especially for THE LivinGc AGE. 

The same issue contains articles by 
Gladstone, Castelar, Prof. Flinders Petrie, 
and other eminent writers ; 
Translations from the French and Spanish, 
with Essays and Reviews from the latest British 
periodicals. 

Also a Thirty-two Page Supplement as de- 
scribed above. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, free of Pos- 
tage. Single numbers, 15 cts. 

fO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1897, 
poms before Jan. 1, the weekly numbers of 1896 
issued after the receipt of their subscriptions will be 
sent gratis. 

The Best Home and Foreign Literature 
at Club Prices. 

For $8.50 Tuk Livinc AGE and Harper's Month- 
ly ; or for $9.00 THe LivinG AGE and Century; or 
for $8.70 Atlantic Monthly, Harper's Bazar or 
Harper s Weekly; or for $38.00 THE LIVING AGE 
and any $3.00 Magazine. Address 


THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
IN 1897 


The BAZAR, a thoroughly up-to-date periodical 
for women, will enter upon its ‘lhirtieth Volume in 
in 1897 

Asa Fashion journal it is unsurpassed, and is an 
indispensab 'e requisite for ever y well dressed woman, 
KATHARINE DE Forest writes a weekly letter on 
current fashions from Paris. In New York Fash- 
ions,and inthe fortnightly pattern-sheet supplement, 
ladies find full details, directions, and diagrams 
for gowns, wraps, and children’s clothing. SANDOz, 
Baube, and CHAruts draw and engrave the newest 
and finest Parisian designs every week. 

The serials for 1897 will be: The Red Bridge 
Neighborhood, by Maria Loutsr Poor; and Fa- 
ther Quinnalion, by OcraveE THANET. Short 
stories will be constantly presented by brilliant wri- 
ters,among whom are MARY E. WILKINS, HARRIET 
PTESCOTT SPOFFORD, MARION HARLAND, RUTH 
McENERY STUART, VIOLA ROSEBORO, and Mar- 
GARET SUTTON BRISCOE, 

Whar Women are Doing in various parts of the 
Union will form a series of special interest. 

Other interesting features are The Out-door Wo- 
man, devoted to healthful sports and pastimes; 
Music, a weekly critical summary of music in New 
York; Amateur Theatricals. Embroidery and 
Needlework, Ceremony and Etiquette, Gord House- 
keeping, ‘‘What Girls are Doing,’’ “Current Social 
Events.’ and Personals gleaned from originalsources 

Women and Men. Colonel T. W. H1GGINson 
will regularly continue his valuable essays. 

Answers to Correspondents. This column is 
conducted for the benefit and convenience of ' eaders, 
and all questions re eived are ansered in rotation, 
as promptly and tully as practic ble. 

Art. The BAZ \R isa not ble picture-gallery, 
reproducing the most beautiful works of American 
and foreign a tists as presented in the annual Paris 
and New York exhibitions. Wit and Humor. Every- 
body turns for a hearty laugh to the BAZAR 5 last 
page 

An ALt-RounD WomaAn’s PAPER.— What more 
appropriate gift can be made to wife. daughter or 
sister than a subscription to HARPER’S BAZAR? 
Secure it as a welcome visitor in your household for 
1897. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement with- 
out the express order of Ha per & Br thers. 
HARPER’S BAZAR 
For one year < - - - ~ - $400 
Postage Free to all subscribers inthe United States, 
Canada. and Mexivo. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS 
P. 0. Box 959, N. Y. City 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENED SEPT. 21. 








This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. Its certificate is received at 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 
for Harvard. 


——Send for Catalogues. —— 
TAYLOR, DefMERITTE & HAGAR. 


School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 








Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr.Oscar Fay Adams), 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expression. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
days at12. Saturdays for Teachers. The School 
1. ublishes an artistic quarterly, ‘‘Expression,”’ $1.00; 
Province of Expression, $2.00. Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25; Imagination and Dramatic Ine 
stinct, new book, $1.50. Catalogues and circulars 
ree. Address, 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








es _ 
- College of Physicians = Surgeons. 

len and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

17th year, Sept. 16, ‘96, 

uition in part for clinical service (20,000 

Med. calls in '95.) 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educationa college in New 
England. 

Nearest regular college to the Boston City 


ongteat. 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. [., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only regular co-educational Medical Col- 
lege in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 

_ The next session will commence Wednesday, 
September 30, 1896, at 


THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 


and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 1o A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, thacteriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admi 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave. 
and 21st St., Phila. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwWArtTHMorE, 
’ PENN. Opens 9th month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 


degrees. Healthful location, extensive Groene. 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 


GARMO, Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Hesse Funnsyivenie St. 

talc? : fifteenth year. Opens 
Girls’ Classical School. seotember 22nd, 1896, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations tor boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder, 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.— Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West NewrTon, MAss. 
Circular sent on application. 








Have your... 


ORIENTAL RUGS 
“ CARPETS 


repaired, cleansed, straightened 
and thoroughly renovated by ex- 
pert workmen. 





The Armenian Rug and Carpet 
Renovating Works 


are the only establishment in New England that uses 
the native process of cleansing, which is far superior 
to naptha cleansing. prevents moths getting into the 
rugs, and improves them in glossiness. 

Time increases the beauty of Oriental Rugs if one 
only knows how to preserve them. In Turkey and 
Persia they are cleansed twice a year bya native pro 
cess. Beating, shaking and the ordinary method of 
cleaning by steam does not take the dirt out, and it 
sheds the nap and ruins the warpand woof, while our 
process of renovating not only thoroughly cleanses 
but also restores the rugs to their original colors, and 
gives them that glossy and silky appearance so much 
sought after. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 





Office, 15 Temple Place, 
Telephone 3257, Boston. 
MOTHER 
AND BABE. 


Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 

ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% Sth Ave., N.Y. 
MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUI 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 
TWELVE WEEKS. purely vegetable ape poe 
itively harmless compoune. Endorsed by leading 
physicians. Two or three packages do it. R 

Price, 50 conte pet pocings, or three for $1. Sent 
by mail, prepaid. The Bailey Company, Coop- 
erstown, ™ 











Manuscript STANDS a good 
You F chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 


Dr. Sophia C. Jones, 


No. 2 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


OFFICE HOURS: 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 
From to A. M, to 4 P. M. | 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
at Residence, 


298 ASHMONT ST., ASHMONT. 





Limited pumber of patients received 
into the family. 











Time is Money 
* SAVE IT « 


om SY TAXING THES 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘‘The Overland Limited.’’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining (ars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Seaver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 














All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 














R. TENBROECK, Gen‘! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, “=. New York City. 





E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen'l Pass & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD ZoNxBt 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 a. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 p. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch. 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; "1.10, 2.00, 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 





J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16, 1895. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
NEVADA. 





GLORIOUS NEWS FROM IDAHO. 
Reno, NEVADA, Nov. 19, 1896. 
Dear Friends of Suffrage : 

You can rejoice and be glad, for Idaho 
has won the suffrage amendment; so de- 
cided by Supreme Court. So the press 
reports. 

Mrs. Catt and Miss Anthony spoke here 
on the evening of Nov. 9, with the most 
flattering results. They left for Des 
Moines, where they will attend the State 
Suffrage Convention. 

The work in Nevada is progressing very 
satisfactorily. It was impossible for me 
to take in all the rural districts during 
my tour of the State; but, as my time per- 
mits, I am holding meetings in every 
community. I call upon the people and 
have a social conversation with each, and 
I find that this wins converts more than 
platform speaking, in many instances, I 
think Nevada will win the prize offered 
by Mrs. Catt to the next woman suffrage 
State. Our membership has increased 
these pastfew months. We now are work- 
ing our “level best’’—pardon the phrase— 
to have all that are enrolled pay their 
dues, so that we can make big returns 
to the National American W. 8S. Asso- 
ciation. [Mrs.] J. R. WILLIAMSON, 

Nevada State Organizer and Lecturer. 
wee 


TEXAS. 





DR. ABBOTT’S MISSTATEMENT. 


BELTON, TEXAS, Noy. 20, 1896. 
Editors Woman s Journal: 

I read to-night in Dr. Abbott’s Outlook, 
Nov. 14, speaking of California: 

Itisa significant fact that a principal 
influence exerted against suffrage came 
from the women themselves, etc. 

If this is true, the women who worked 
in that campaign ought to know it. (They 
all say the exact contrary. The saloons 
of San Francisco and Oakland defeated 
the amendment.) Please ventilate the 
subject in your gem of a paper. People 
are too willing to believe a lie, if it lies in 
the line of their prejudices. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott s certainly queer in 
his ideas. He praises women for going 
from house to house to carry political 
elections, yet scorns their having the bal- 
lot. My daughter says: ‘*Thank God, we 
live in Texas.’”’ We are not yet in an 
effete civilization! 

[Mrs.] F. H. DANFortTH. 
—_- 


MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE IN VERMONT. 


MONTPELIER, VT., Noy. 23, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The biennial attempt to secure for the 
women of Vermont the right to vote in 
municipal elections has again been un- 
successful. But we can say, as did Paul, 
“Cast down but not destroyed,” 

The bill was introduced in the Senate. 
It was reported favorably from the com- 
mittee and made a _ special order for 
November 5. Senator Holton, of Orleans 
Co., who introduced the bill, made a clear 
and forcible speech in its behalf. Senators 
Hulburd, chairman of the judiciary com- 
mittee, Merrifield, and Weeks also advo- 
cated the bill in brief but telling speeches. 
The third reading of the bill was ordered 
with only one dissenting vote. Next 
morning the bill was read the third time 
and passed without an opposing vote. 

The newspapers immediately assumed 
that the Senate had passed the bill with 
the understanding that the House would 
kill it. 

There was no undue influence brought 
to bear upon the members of the Senate. 
Only three members were interviewed by 
the member of the Vermont Woman Suf- 
frage Association who had the matter in 
charge. I am sure that the vote was an 
honest expression of the wish of nearly 
all of that body. 

The bill was sent to the House and re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee. 

The local Daily Journal, which is fur- 
nished to the members at the expense of 
the State, while it did not directly oppose 
suffrage for women, and printed contrib 
uted articles in favor of the bill, used its 
editorial columns to kill the bill. It 
favored a referendum, and above all ob- 
jected to the property clause. 

The exact reading of the bill was as fol- 
lows: 

AN ACT TO EXTEND MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE TO 
WOMEN WHO ARE TAX-PAYERS. 

It is hereby enacted by the General Assembly 

of the State of Vermont: 
' SEcTION 1. Every female citizen twenty- 
one years of age, or more, whose list of not 
less than two dollars is taken in any town 
at the annual assessment next preceding a 
town meeting, shall, while residing in the 
town, be a voter in town meetings. 

Sec. 2. The person entitled by the pre- 
ceding section to vote in town meetings, 
shall also be a voter in city, village and fire 
district meetings while residing therein. 

Some of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee objected to the property clause, so 
as there were only four for the bill and 
tive against it, they reported it “without 
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recommendation.” 
ial order’? for November 19, at 2.30 P. M. 
Long before two o’clock, in Representative 
Hall, all the sitting and standing room 
was filled by an audience which had come 
especially to hear the discussion. Pre- 
cisely at the hour the speaker called up 
the bill. Then the parliamentary tactics 
began. A member moved as a substitute 
a bill to refer the whole question to the 
‘‘people”’ at the September election. 

Mr. Haskins, chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, said it was undignified and 
unmanly to leave to others what it was 
the duty of the House to do. 

Bates, of St. Johnsbury, objected to the 
substitute and wanted a vote on the main 
question. 

Lord, of Montpelier, speaker of the 
House, had called a member to the chair 
and spoke for the bill with great elo- 
quence, and objected to the substitute, 
which was voted down. 

A member then proposed to amend the 
bill by striking out the words after 
‘more’? to the word ‘shall’ so that poor 
women as well as rich could vote, but 
showed his true animus by saying that 
this demand for woman suffrage was made 
‘by a small and respectable number of 
women of both sexes—long-haired men 
and short-haired women.” 

Lord, of Montpelier, opposed the amend- 
ment, and said if only one woman in one 
hundred voted he would favor the bill, as 
the women would be a reserve force that 
could be relied on in any emergency to 
support pure government and right princi- 
ples. He said the amendment was de- 
signed to kill the bill. 

Bates and Llaskins both opposed the 
amendment, and said the bill only asked 
of the women what it did of men, viz., 
some tax as a condition of voting in 
municipal affairs, Childs, of St, Albans, 
Bunker, McClary, Morse, Clarke, of Glover, 
all spoke against any amendment of the 
bill, and for the original bill. 

The opposition called for a yea and nay 
vote and the amendment prevailed 130 
to 94. 

Then the bill read ‘*Every female citizen 
twenty-one years of age or more, shall, 
while residing in town, be a voter in town 
meeting.’”’ After the amendment had 
carried, ostensibly so as not to disfran- 
chise the *‘poor women,” then the bill was 
fought. 

The representative from Burlington said 
no woman from his city had asked him to 
vote for the bill, but his wife had told 
him not to, and he would not dare go 
home unless he opposed the bill, for fear 
his wife would not let him have his 
Thanksgiving turkey. Another said his 
wife told him not to vote for the bill. 

No argument was brought against it. 

Bates, Lord and Haskins all said they 
would vote fer the bill as it stood, 
and challenged those who demanded the 
amendment to show they were honest by 
voting for it. 

The yea and nay vote was then taken, 
and the bill was lost—8 yeas, 135 nays. 
Some who were for the original bill 
objected to giving the women more than 
the men now have, aud did not vote yea, 

We have been told that many members 
this year were elected to help pass a local 
option bill, and such would of course op- 
pose the woman’s vote. The bill was lost 
because of the prevalence of prejudice 
and conservatism, and of the thought that 
women did not want to vote. 

The bill was very ably championed by 
most of the leading men of the House, who 
deserve great praise and the thanks of the 
women of the State. 

Certainly the arguments were all in 
favor of the bill, if all the talk was not; 
and the discussion was undoubtedly an 
educating influence of great value to the 
sulfrage cause, upon the large audience 
present, 

In looking over the conflict, it seems 
that all was done which could have been 
done for the success of the bill. Possibly 
if the bill had been brought up sooner 
after the Senate acted upon it, it would 
have had a better chance for success, 

PHEBE STONE BEEMAN, 
Pres. Vt. W. 8. A. 
senpnenacneniigsiaismatntsinlap 


CALIFORNIA. 


VENTURA NOT DISHEARTENED. 
VENTURA, CAL., Nov. 16, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Eastern sutfragists may be gratified 
to know that we of California are not dis- 
heartened by the result of the election. 
I assure our beloved co-workers, who 


It was made a “‘spec- 





came across the wide continent to aid us 
in our struggle, that in this little county, 
at least, the enthusiasm they inspired by 
their untiring labors is not depressed. 
We are ready to fight to the end for jus- 
tice, equality and progress. 

I enclose resolutions adopted at our club 
meeting, Nov. 9, 1896, and published in 
our local papers; also a pvem and essay 
written by Mrs. Adelaide Comstock, a 
pioneer suffragist, one of our most able 
and talented workers, and a highly es- 
teemed citizen. Our club will take up 
the study of political economy as outlined 
by the National American W. S. A. or by 
the Organization Committee. 

I am striving to procure subscribers to 
your very valuable paper. You will receive 
some new names very soon. We also in- 
tend to have the JourNnaL placed on file 
in the public library. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That we reiterate our demand 
for the political liberty of the women of 
California, pointing to the petition of 45,- 
000 names, and to the thousands of affirm- 
ative votes in the late election as a mag- 


nificent demonstration of the popular 
wish for the enfranchisement of these 
citizens. 


That the earnestness of women in ask- 
ing for the ballot, and their activity in 
the campaign, prove beyond denial that a 
large number of women in the State do 
desire the right of suffrage. 

That we acknowledge no defeat. The 
education of the citizens by the circula- 
tion of our petitions, the distribution of 
suffrage literature, the presence of our 
brave and inspired leader, Susan B. An- 
thony, and the eloquence, earnestness and 
ability of our campaign speakers have in- 
creased favorable sentiment to a great 
degree, and we hereby declare that we 
take up the work with renewed determi- 
nation never to give up until we receive 
the heritage of equal rights which is 
justly ours. 

That we appeal to all people to unite 
for organized action, so that it may be 
proved that our efforts and enthusiasm in 
the late campaign, toward gaining our 
liberty, were not a passing impulse, but 
the outcome of a deep and earnest pur- 
pose. 

That we extend sincere thanks to all 
just men who, by their efforts and votes 
sustained our cause; to the clergymen 
who aided us by encouraging words, and 
to the newspapers who gave our argu- 
ments room in their columns, and also 
gave the cause kind notices and editorials. 

That we unite in urging the Legislature 
of 1897 to take such action as may be 
deemed wise, to insure equal rights to all 
citizens, with special privileges to none. 

IpA K, SrEAR, Pres. 

The following is the vote cast in Ven- 
tura County for the amendment as shown 
by the official canvass: Yes, 1,578; No, 
1,146. 

The California Legislature will be Re- 
publican by nearly two-thirds majority. 





-_- 


N. W. C. T. U. RESOLUTIONS. 

Among the resolutions adopted at the 
23d Annual Convention of the National 
W.C. T. U., at St. Louis, Nov. 13-18, were 
the following: 

We believe in a single standard of 
purity for both sexes, and rejoice in the 
awakening of public opinion on this 
subject, leading to the organization of 
societies to prevent impurity, and which, 
we hope, will result in the enactment of 
laws more worthy of a Christian nation. 

We believe in equal wages for equal 
work, irrespective of age, sex or previous 
condition. 

As all American-born or naturalized 
women are citizens of the United States, 
and are already bearing the burdens and 
performing many of the duties of their 
citizenship, itis but common justice that 
they be accorded all its privileges, equally 
with men and for the same reasons. 

Therefore, we believe that women 
should have the ballot, and we alsu be- 
lieve that there should be an educational 
test for both sexes. 

We declare ourselves unalterably op- 
posed to lynching and all other lawless 
proceedings, affecting white or colored 
people, in our own or other countries. 

Our thought in regard to arbitration 
cannot be better expressed than in the 
words adopted by the Arbitration Confer- 
ence held at Washington in April last: 
‘Religion, humanity and justice, as well 
as the material interests of civilized 
society, demand the immediate establish- 
ment, between the United States and 
Great Britain, of a permanent system of 
arbitration, and the earliest possible ex- 
tension of such a system to embrace all 
civilized nations.” 

Resolved, That words are 
to express our indignation regarding 
the horrors which have been visited 
upon the ancient Christian people of 
Armenia, by the brutal Turk. That we 
denounce the policy based on the principle 
of the balance of power, which has pre- 
vented the nations of Europe from rescu- 


powerless 








ing this devoted race from the atrocities 
which still continue to be visited upon it. 

That the Armenians have our profound 
sympathy, and that we will continue to 
aid in their rescue, so far as possible, by 
contributing to carry out such plans as 
may, after careful deliberation, be de- 
vised. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 
FALL River, Nov. 24, 1896. 

At the first meeting of the Fall River 
Woman Suffrage League after the death 
of Dr. J. M. Aldrich, the following reso- 
lution was adopted, and copies ordered 
sent to Mrs. Dr. Aldrich and to the 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL. 

“The Fall River Woman Suffrage League 
wishes to express its profound sorrow and 
consciousness of the loss it has sustained 
in the death of Dr. J. M. Aldrich, who for 
a number of years was its honored presi- 
dent, and in recent years, though in fail- 
ing health, one of its vice-presidents. He 
was always its loyal champion, and his 
counsel and advice were invaluable to the 
cause he held soclosely at heart. The im- 
press of his life and work will ever be an 
inspiration to new efforts for the enfran- 
chisement of woman.”’ 

M. E. Burrinton, Sec. 








THE DRAMA. 

CASTLE SQuane.—‘Trovatore”’ is the 
attraction for the coming week. It will 
be welcome to the many music lovers who 
await the productions at this theatre asa 
source of entertainment, Old-time opera 
has never tailed to draw at Castle Square | 
or the world over, and the cast promises | 
brilliant performances. ‘The réle of Leo- 
nora will be alternately taken by Clara | 
Lane and Laura Millard, and that of 
Manrico by Mr. Edgar Temple and Mr. 





CORRECT STYLES. 


AGQUES. 


We invite comparison of 
Quality, Style and Price. 


Edw. Kakas 
& Sons, 


162 TREMONT STREET. 





Carbonettes. 


We are publishing a 
large line of these popu- 
lar photographs, closely 
resembling imported car- 
bons, at less than haif 
their price. Framed Pic- 
tures for Holiday Gifts. 


Soule Photo. Co, » 38 Mashir St 








BOSTON 
Macullar Parker Company 


BEST CLOTHING FOR MEN 
BEST CLOTHING FOR BOYS 
MADE IN CLEAN WORKSHOPS 
ON THE PREMISES 


Macullar Parker Company 


PROVIDENCE 

















MISS [1. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place, 
Is Opening a very choice 
line of 


LADIES’ WAISTS 


—]K— 
FRENCH FLANNEL, VELVET 
CORD and SILKS. 





And you are cordially invited to examine them 


$100 REWARD, $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure isthe only positive cure now 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh, 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thereby destroying the founda- 
tion of the disease, and giving the patient 
strength by building up the constitution 
and assisting nature in doing its work. 
The proprietors have so much faith in its 
curative powers that they offer One Hun- 
dred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of Testimonials. 

Address, 
F, J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








Martin Pache, the latter tenor singer join- 
ing the organization the coming week. 
Azucena will be personated by Hattie 
Belle Ladd; Inez, Bertha Lehman; Count 
di Luna, J. K. Murray; Ferrando, WH. 
Clark; Ruiz, Lindsey Morison; Messen- 
ger, John Read. ‘The stage settings will 
be elaborate, and care will be taken in 
perfecting the groupings and tableaux. 
‘**Faust”’ is to follow on Monday, Dee. 7. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





N. E. Women’s Club. Monday, Nov. 30, 3.30 
P. M., Mrs Mabel Lewis Todd will speak on BRE 
Eclipse of 1896 as seen in Japan and Northern 
Hokkaido.” 





A cultured, middle-aged lady, a physician’s widow, 
desires a pesien of responsibility and trust. Hav- 
ing traveled by land and sea, and speaking French 

uently, is capable of acting as chaperone or 
guide to youn x ladies going abroad or to California, 
Or would fill the position of house-mother, or super- 
intendent of a boarding school, or of a public institu- 
tion of the highest respectability. Keferences regard- 
ing integrity of character, capability, and social 
standing can be given. Address Mrs. Hardy, care 
of Mrs. Vanderpool, 219 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 














HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & (0’S 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The American Revolution. 


By John Fiske. Illustrated Edition. Very 
noble volumes, containing 22 photograv- 
ures of portraits and paintings, 15 col- 
ored maps and plates, and 280 text cuts 
and maps. 2 vols., Svo, $8.00, 


Cape Cod. 

By Henry D. Thoreau. Holiday Edition. 
Illustrated with 100 beautiful water 
colors, 2 vols., crown 8vo, very hand- 
somely bound, $5.00. 


Friar Jerome’s 
Beautiful Book. 
By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Artistically 
printed in black and red and bound in 
antique leather, 1Gmo, $1.50. 


A Year in the Fields. 


Eight of John Burroughs’s delightful out- 
door papers, with 20 charming pictures 
from photographs by Clifton Johnson. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Whitman: A Study. 


An entirely new, original, noteworthy 
book by Joun BuRRoUGHS. 16mo, 31.25. 
Also, uniform with the limited River- 
side Edition of Burrougls’s writings, 
with fine portrait of Whitman. 12mo, 
gilt top, $1.50 net. 


Sister Jane, Her Friends 
and Acquaintances. 


By JoEL CHANDLER HARrkiIs, author of 
the ‘‘Uncle Remus’’ books, ete. Crown 
Svo, 51 50. 

Except ‘Uncle Kemus,”’ no person has stepped 
out of old Southern life into literature quite so nat- 
ural and thoroughly representative as Sister Jane. 
The story is a notable addition to American fiction. 





Marm Lisa. 

The largest and one of the best of all the 
charming stories by Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin, author of “The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol,” etc. 1l6mo, $1.00. 


The Country of the 
Pointed Firs. 


The most delightfal of all the books of 
New England life and character by 
Sarah Orne Jewett, author of ‘*The Life 
of Nancy,” ‘‘A White Heron,” ete. 
l6mo, $1.25. 


Authors and Friends. 
Very interesting papers on Longfellow, 
Emerson, Holmes, Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. 
Stowe, Whittier, Tennyson and Lady 
Tennyson, by Mis. James T. Fields, 
12mo, artistically printed, $1.50. 


Friendly Letters to 
Girl Friends. 


A wise and most helpful book by Mrs. A. 
D. T. Whitney, author of “Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


A Second Century of 
Charades. 


By William Bellamy, author cf ‘A Cen- 
tury of Charades.’’ 1i8me, $1.00. 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Depariment, 
Woman’s Journal Oftice, Boston, Mass- 
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